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THE DIFFUSION OF THE FOLKTALE 


WITH SPECIAL NoTEs ON AFRICA 
By Dr. P. D. Swart 


Johannesburg, South Africa 


“But if we go to the Norse stories and to the modern Greek, 
and especially if we travel eastward to India, we encounter numerous 
resemblances. Whether we turn our eyes to our own Island or to 
North America, to the Indians, the Eskimos, the Ainos, the Chinese, 
The Phillipinos, the Australian blacks or the Hottentots, whether 
we strike east or west, north or south, the folktale will be found to 
bridge over all distances, all racial differences. The material for 
comparison is in excess; to limit our choice of"it is the difficulty.”? 

Long before the above observations were made by Fillingham 
Coxwell, students of folktales were aware of these resemblances and 
similarities. From their efforts to explain these particular aspects, 
a number of theories were born. 

The belief that every folktale has its origin in one particular 
spot, from where it continues its travels to many parts of the earth, 
is widely recognized at the present moment. It was, however, pre- 
ceded by a number of theories based on polygenesis and assuming 
the spontaneous birth of similar tales in places remote from one an- 
other. Bediér, the brilliant Frenchman, was of course the outstand- 
ing person to hold this view. 

It is not our intention to devote any time to the discussion of 
these theories. We, for ourselves, accept the diffusionist hypothesis 
unreservedly and intend devoting this article to a discussion of various 
aspects connected with the travels of the folktale, e.g. the reasons 
why the folktale travels and the different ways in which folktales 
find their way from one country to another. Before we do this 
however, we cannot but succumb to the temptation of quoting the 
great Dutch authority on folktales, De Vries: 


Welnu, de meest vernietigende critiek op de theorie van Bediér 
is de zwijgende getuigenis van het overweldigende materiaal, dat 
Bolte en Polivka hebben by engebracht in hun nieuwe bewerking der 
‘Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmarchen der Briider Grimm’. 
Uit deze lange lijsten van varianten blijkt overtuigend, dat het wel 
degelijk hetzelfde sprookje is, dat wij aantreffen in Indie en in 
Frankryk, in Toerkestan en op Ijsland. Want cen lange keten van 
wel gedocumenteerde opteekeningen verbindt het sprookje van het 
eene volk met dat van het andere. Wie sich de moeite genomen 
heeft, de varianten van een bepaald sprookje bijeen te brengen, 
kan hierover niet meer in twijfel verkeeren; men moet met blindheid 
geslagen zijn, om den samenhang niet te zien.? 


(69) 
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Wry THE DIFFUSION OF FoOLKTALES TAKES PLACE 


The problem of diffusion is closely related to the origin of the 
tales. Whatever reasons are advanced for their creation could equally 
well hold good for their diffusion. Fillingham Coxwell summarizes 
the matter as follows: 


Folktales have arisen from various causes, among others the 
inherent trait which prompts us to communicate and relate. Some- 
thing has happened or been imagined, and it must be imparted, 
since satisfaction is gained by giving utterance to our ideas. Next it 
must be pointed out that illiterate persons highly appreciate the 
faculty of narration in a neighbour, for it may supply their chief 
diversion and relief from a life of monotony. So there is advan- 
tage to him that tells, and to him that listens.° 


The eagerness with which jokes or amusing anecdotes are related 
in everyday conversation proves beyond doubt the truth contained in 
the opening sentence of the above quotation. The human being is 
dependent on social intercourse with his fellows; he wants to be heard, 
but is also keen to listen. There is a sense of brotherhood, a desire 
that the fellow-being should share in and partake of; and in this 
instance the pleasure afforded by the folktale. Mutual pleasure is 
thus derived from the relation of the folktale. 

In the days when folktales were created and told with great zest 
in vast regions of the earth, people had few ways of distracting their 
minds from the drudgery of the daily routine. There was a great 
dearth of reading-matter, and moreover, the ordinary person was 
denied access to any existing books because of his illiteracy. His leisure 
time could not be devoted to television, radio, or the theatre, the 
evenings were long and the narration of folktales round the fire or 
hearth was a most popular pastime. 


INFLUENCE OF LITERATURE 


Students of folklore have differed in their estimation of the in- 
fluence literature has had on the diffusion of folktales. Both Aarne 
and de Vries hold that such literary influence was extremely small. 
De Vries writes as follows: 


Indien wij nu voor ons nemen de varianten van een sprookje en 
wiij zien, dat in alle lande van Europa gelijkelik zijn bekendheid 
blijkt, due dat het in Slaviische landen voorkomt, maar niet minder 
bij Finnen, Hongaren en Grieken, en evenzoo door Germanen en 
Roemenen, Basken en I eren word verteld, dan kan man niet aanne- 
men dat deze wijd-vertwijgde overleveringen zou stammen uit één 
schriftelijk bron. Immers het gebied, waarop het sprookje bekend is, 
vormt een samehangend gebied.* 
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Aarne points out that although books like: “The Arabian Nights” 
and “Grimm’s Fairytales” ostensibly promoted the diffusion and gen- 
eralisation, literature exercised very little influence on the diffusion 
of folktales. Before the printing press made its appearance, such 
influence must have been less than negligible.® 


In 1895 The Swede, A. Ahlstrom® expressed the opinion that 
previous to the 19th Century not the remotest trace of literary in- 
fluence was discernible in Swedish folktales. Finally, Aarne main- 
tains that oral and not literary transmission was still (in 1913) the 
predominant factor in the diffusion of folktales. 

Halliday,® however, advances contrary view, namely that litera- 
ture exercises an overwhelming influence on the oral tradition of the 
folktale. Literature is the strongest force for the determination of 
the folktale pattern and its diffusion. According to him the influence 
of Perrault’s “Tales of Mother Goose” and “The Arabian Nights” 
was extremely strong and that in general the great literary influence 
is not appreciated. 


A more recent expression on the matter is that of Stith Thomp- 


Now there is another problem in connection with the folktale study 
that is also typical with all folklore and therefore deserves a word. 
This is the influence of the written folktale on the oral folktale 
and vice versa. The influence of the written folktale in Europe has 
been so important and so potent that some scholars have actually 
stated that the whole study of the ora! folktale is not worth any- 
thing, because it all depended on the written.? 


We are compelled by the contrasting views quoted above, to make 
a few observations: 

The influence of the written folktale is undoubtedly more power- 
ful at the present moment than it was in 1913, when Aarne expressed 
his opinion. This is so because of the decrease of illiteracy and the 
great increase of collections of folktales. These conditions are not 
exclusive to civilized races, but also apply to more primitive peoples. 
The writer of this article took down a very interesting variant of 
“The Six Champions” (Grimm, No. 71) from a primitive woman 
of the Bechuana tribe (a South African tribe inhabiting the Western 
Transvaal and Kalahari Desert). On enquiring it was found that 
the story was told her by her school-going son, who had of course 
heard it from his teacher. Examples of literary folktales that found 


their way to the American Negroes can be found in Beckwith 
“M.A.F.L.S.” XXVI. 
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Add to this that the narration of folktales is almost something 
of the past and it is clear that the literary influence waxes increasing- 
ly stronger. The influence of more provoking activities, the aimless 
headlong rush into the unknown propelled by present day materialism 
have caused the age-old art of telling folktales to be discarded. To 
quote the Irish folklorist Sean O’Sulleabhain: 


In Europe the telling of folktales is large!y dead. In Finland, Ger- 
many, France, and so on folktales are no longer told to any great 
extent. You have to go to the very wesiern rim of Europe, to Ire- 
land and Scotland, where the folktale is still told, but will probably 
not be told for much longer. It is like wiping out the writing on 
the blackboard, with a little of the printing still remaining on the 
edge.® 


His remarks may well apply to other parts of the world. 

A number of influential literary sources could be mentioned 
here, e.g., The Indian Jatakas, the Hitopadeca, Somavedas, Katha- 
saritsagara and the Panchatantra. From Greece could be men- 
tioned the Fables of Aesop, then the Physiiologus, the Geste Roman- 
orum, etc. 

Next to literature as a way in which folktales were spread, the 
radio must be mentioned. It is undoubtedly playing an ever-in- 
increasing part in the dissemination of tales. 


OraAL DIFFUSION 


The oral transmission of folktales is more dear to the student 
than other ways of travel. We are aware of the strong romantic 
air enveloping the wanderings of the folktale. De Vries® contends 
that it does not flutter lightly and freely from one nation to another 
like a spotted butterfly, but slides on in a regular fashion. The 
greater the interest and admiration it creates, the greater the speed 
and intensity of the diffusion. 

Despite the opinion expressed by De Vries, one cannot but feel 
that the folktale bears some resemblance to a butterfly. Perhaps it 
is to be noted in the airy beauty of its nature, the freedom, the 
unhampered flight. Yet there is one contrasting feature; the butter- 
fly expires, notwithstanding its beauty; the beautiful folktale never dies. 

The oral diffusion of folktales took place in many ways. The 
difficulty facing the student occupied with research is that he is 
well aware of the various ways in which diffusion took place, but 
that it is also well-nigh impossible to establish that a certain tale 
was carried in a certain way. The path of a tale as well as the 
time it took for travelling between certain points is a matter for 
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surmise, and although the scholar can be absolutely correct, there 
is no way of proving it beyond any doubt. Was the story spread 
by gipsies, professional narrators or through conquest? An interest- 
ing array of possibilities and probabilities present themselves. 

This annoying uncertainty associated with the problem of dif- 
fusion is well summarised by Stevens in his introduction to a collec- 
tion of Iraqi folktales: 


The folktales of Iraq come from many varied sources, for Iraq, lying 
as it does between Near East and Far East, has been one of the 
world’s highways and battlegrounds. 

Wave after wave of migration, conquest and settlement have 
surged over it, Sumerian, Chaldean, Cassite, Assyrian, Persian, Arab 
and Turkish, each race in turn contributing something of its religious 
beliefs, customs, sagas and traditions to the folklore of the country. 
Merchant caravans in the slow progress from the Mediterranean sea- 
board or cities of Cathay or India, Jewish captives, negro settlers 
and slaves, travellers and wandering gipsies must all have added to 
Iraq folklore and distributed it. 

Stress must be laid particularly on the instrumentation of import- 
ed slaves; for part of a slave’s duty is to entertain his owner by tale 
and song. Lastly in Moslem times we have the yearly caravans of 
pilgrims, passing to and fro, and colonies of pilgrims in the holy 
cities such as Karabala and Najaf.1° 


In the following discussion of the ways and means in which 
folktales travel, the continent of Africa, with the exception of Egypt, 
will not be taken into consideration. Later in this article attention 
will be given to Africa. 


Trade 


Benfey held that the fables of Aesop travelled from Greece to 
India but could not have reached there before 200 B.C. This date 
was derived from the route opened to India by the conquests of 
Alexander the Great. The route between India and Greece was, 
however, in existence prior to this. During the reign of Chandra- 
gupta in India, approximately 320.B.C., Greek traders were present 
in appreciable numbers on Indian markets.1' The Middle and Near 
East had trade relations with India long before the conquests of 
Alexander. Durant’* quotes the Indian Lajpal Rai (England’s Debt, 
pp. 162-163) when he states that objects, discovered in Egypt and 
Sumeria prove that trade relations between these two countries must 
have been in existence as far back as 3,000 B.C. According to Rhys 
Davids,"* ships with modest sails and hundreds of oars, brought 
(approximately 860 B.C.) to Mesopotamia, Arabia, and Egypt such 
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typical Indian products as perfume and spices, cotton and silk, shawls 
and muslins, pearls and rubies, ebony and precious stones, orna- 
ments of silver and gold. 


Rappoport™* concludes that the “Ophir” with which Solomon 
traded was India. Trade flourished between India and Babylon 
across the Persian Gulf, according to Durant.’* This was from 700 
to 480 B.C. In Indian writings like the Jatakas and the Rig-Vedas, 
long voyages are described and in Jataka 339 the reader is told of 
a voyage from India to Baveru’® (Babylon). The Roman Empire 
also traded with India and during its epicurean days (30 B.C. to 
96 A.D.) Indian cheetahs, tigers, and elephants contributed towards 
the success of the spectacular gladiatoral games. 


Sufficient opportunities were afforded folktales to reach new 
grounds, but to isolate a particular folktale and ascribe its travels 
to a definite form of trade or trade route is well-nigh impossible. 

The Indian and Greek fables were mentioned above. There 
was also communication between India, Persia and the Euphrates 
districts, independent of Greece. The story “The Nineteen Prob- 
lems” serves as proof. One of the problems is the Biblical pronuncia- 
tion of Solomon. Salzberger, in his “Solomon Sage,” decided on a 
Persian origin for this. The date of the story in Persia was the fifth 
century B.C., because papirus fragments of it, or of an Aramaic 
variant, were found in a Persian military colony of Jews at Elephan- 
tine, in Egypt, founded during the era of the Persian domination 
of Egypt. Evidence points increasingly to a Middle Eastern source 
from which both India and Greece received many of their tales. 
The empire of Darius linked the civilizations of the Middle East with 
Aramaic as the official language. The borders of this Empire touch- 
ed India on one side and-Europe on the other. Within that empire 
sufficient stability and trade communications must have greatly 
encouraged the diffusion of the folktale. 


For China also, trade was of great importance. It was made 
hazardous by pirates on the sea, but the merchants found a way 
‘by sailing round the Malay peninsula. Overland trade was made 
hazardous by robbers and between 322-146 B.C., two trade routes 
were used. The one went through Turkestan, Bactria and Persia 
and the second over the Aral, Caspian and Black Seas.*’ 


The routes from India'® passed through Afghanistan and Persia 
to Seleucia, or through Arabia and Petra to Jerusalem and Damas- 
cus, or across the Indian Ocean to Suez, and from there to Alexan- 
dria. 
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Folktales could therefore travel in all directions: East, West, 
North, and South by way of the trade routes and there is little doubt 
that this was the case. Through Greece and Rome they were spread 
to the rest of Europe. 


Slaves 


The most distinguished slave in the sphere of the folktale is of 
course Aesop. We do not, however, in this discussion, intend devot- 
ing space to any individual slave but to limit it to the influence of 
slaves in general. 


Slavery can be assumed to be an institution as ancient as his- 
tory itself. Its origin must date back to the time when the human 
race began to devote its time to agriculture and the breeding of 
animals. Instead of slaying or devouring his captives, the captor 
now enslaved them. To establish with any measure of accuracy the 
magnitude of the role played by slaves in the diffusion of the folk- 
tale centuries ago, is an impossible task. For many centuries the 
slaves were shipped from Africa across the Mediterranean. 


A trade in African slaves, including Negroes, had been carried on 
for centuries across the Mediterranean and one of the objects the 
Spanish and Portugues had in view in prosecuting their discoveries 
in West Africa was to divert a‘share of it to the Atlantic. Their 
success, therefore, did not create a new trade but diverted one 
already existing to a new channel and to a new purpose.?® 


About the slave trade mentioned in the last part of the quota- 
tion we have a good deal of knowledge. We know how the Negro 
and Bantu tales from the coast of Guinea, from the Gold Coast, 
the Slave Coast, from Angola and the Congo, from Sierra Leone 
and from the interior of Africa reached the United States, the West 
Indies, the Leeward and Windward Island Groups, the Antilles, 
Suriname (Dutch Guiana). We know how they invaded the tales 
of the Indians of the Amazon Basin, so that Deer and Jabuti, the 
Tortoise, run the identical race to that of Stembuck and Tortoise 
in Africa. But also from the East Coast of Africa the slaves carried 
their popular stories with them, across the Atlantic Ocean. 


eae but there is evidence that slaves were frequently, during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, imported from Mosambique 
and other parts on the East Coast. ‘Mombasas’ are mentioned among 
the Negro slaves in Cuba, and many cargoes of slaves were smuggled 
from Havana into the Southern States after the import trade had 
been declared illegal. This perhaps explains why the African hare 
(Kalulu of the Nyanya, Sungura of the Swahili) should be such a 
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prominent figure in Negro folklore, while his place is taken on the 
Congo (where it appears there are no hares) by the little antelope 
known as the water chevrotain.?° 


In this fashion the heroes of the tales crossed the Atlantic and 
retained their identity. 

A considerable number of slaves were taken to Europe, e.g., to 
England and France. Wyndham* writes about the emancipation 
of 14,000 slaves in England in the middle of the 18th Century. In 
France there were 4,000 slaves in 1738. The extent of the influence 
of these slaves on European folktales could be the object of an inter- 
esting study. A folktale, “The Singing Bag,” which is immensely 
popular in Africa is known outside that continent only in Spain. 
Could it have travelled there via the slaves? 


In a dark continuous stream slaves left the coast of Africa, but 
simultaneously other slaves entered the most southern point. These 
are the Malays, to be mentioned again later in this article. 


In conclusion a few references to the slaves taken from Africa 
to the East. Dart*® states that trade with the East was responsible 
for the distribution of Negro slaves throughout the East Indies and 
Melanesit. How many folktales left the African continent to gain 
citizenship in the East? A very interesting example is quoted by 
Mofokeng.”* When tracing the “Tug-of-War” tale he found that 
outside the African and American continents only one solitary example 
existed. This is quoted in De Vries’s** motif list and reads as follows: 
“No. 118 wedshrijd in trekken tusschen visch en schilpad——Halm— 
Hueting Bijdr VII bl. 83.” Mofokeng reaches the conclusion that 
this constitutes one of the last traces of contact with the Bantu, 
still evident in the East Indies. Furthermore he points out that a 
certain Marsden (see Doke C.M. “Bantu Language Pioneers” in 
Bantu Studies XLV, p. 214) collected a list of Bantu words from a 
Makua slave in Sumatra, in 1778. In such fashion the “Tug-of-War” 
tale could have found its way to the East Indies. 

The writer of this article has found something similar in the 
“Bag Story.” A person is captured by some villain, put into a bag 
and carried home. On the way there the captive is released and 
something else is substituted. In Bantu variants bees are usually 
put into the bag, and when the villain opens the bag at home he is 
badly stung. The only example of this particular element outside 
Africa and the U.S.A. we found in De Vries’s motif list (4) No. 268 
which reads: “Bijen in Zak vangen en thuis open maken—VB, 197.” 
Bantu slaves may have carried this tale or motif to the East Indies. 
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Wars and Migrations 


No definite tale can be taken and claimed to have been carried 
from one region to another by a particular conquest, The opportuni- 
ties for diffusion, however, were certainly there. A hostile force 
will often occupy a conquered country for a long period. Great num- 
bers of soldiers serving in the army of occupation may spread the 
folktales of their tribes or nations, or may conceivably take back to 
their homeland stories narrated by the conquered people. Inter- 
marriage with the conquered tribe is and was common occurence. 
It happened as recently as after the Second World War and it is 
known that Alexander the Great only followed the example set by 
thousands of his soldiers when he married two Persian women.” 
Intermarriage must have taken place also when Hannibal’s armies 
spent thirty years in Europe. Eleven hundred years ago the Phoeni- 
cians intermarried with the races inhabiting the coasts of North 
Africa. 


Mercenaries must have made their contribution. From their 
homeland they were scattered over the length and breadth of the 
world to serve in foreign armies. Ionian mercenaries campaigned 
in the armies of Egypt and Babylon,” the bodyguard of the Bizantine 
Emperors was comprised of Scandinavians** and according to Hero- 
dotus Indians fought with Xerxes against the Greeks.** And as a 
climax surely must be quoted the instance of Greek soldiers fighting 
on the side of the Persians against Alexander.*® 


From the East stories were undoubtedly carried back to the 
West by the Crusaders. We know that some famous stories have 
their origin in the Crusaders, e.g., “Chanson de Roland” “Digenes 
Akritas” or the Moslem epic “Sidi Battal” but of the oral stories 
we have no record. The opinion is held that many of the “Droll-- 
stories,” stories of intrigue, the wiles of women and many of the 
romantic themes of this period reached the West from the East. 


Migration often goes side by side with conquest. An instance 
is the Germanic migrations which were in their concluding phases 
greatly speeded up by the pressure of the Mongolian Huns. The 
Mongols possessed a large treasury of folktales themselves, as is 
clearly shown by the great number written down by collectors. With 
the conquest of China®*® completed, many Mongols under Kublai 
Khan settled there and brought with them the literary forms of the 
novel and drama, and we can but accept that their folk- and fairy 
tales did not remain in abeyance. 
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How the members of one tribe could be scattered, and as a 
result their stories, is clearly illustrated by the following quotation: 


The movements of the Germans southward and westward, beginning 
about 40 B.C. pushed the Celts into Gaul and into what we now call 
the British Isles. It drove them into Italy, where they made the first 
barbarian attack on Rome, into Greece, and even into Asia Minor, 
where they settled in Galatia. The Celts were thus scattered from 
the Black Sea to the Atlantic.*! 


But migrations were not always accompanied by force and mili- 
tary prompting. The settlement of the Ainus in Japan from Korea 
in 700 B.C., was nothing if not peaceful and the more primitive 
indigenous races probably adopted their tales with the utmost readi- 
ness. The Greeks, a nomadic race before the days of Homer, emigrated 
to and across the Mediterranean countries in mighty waves (1000- 
480 B.C.). How folktales were affected we can only guess, although 
diffusion must inevitably have taken place, because they must have 
at least taken their own tales with them. 

Of more recent date are the voyages of discovery followed by 
consequent settlement of those countries by European populations. 
Countries in mind here are the Americas, Africa, Australia, New Zea- 
land and many other islands. The diffusion of folktales was certainly 
stimulated in this fashion as is clearly proved by the stories brought 
to the Cape of Good Hope by Dutch colonists and subsequently 
spreading to the Bantu races. 

We feel certain that the tiger, as a prominent figure in the West 
Indies, was taken there by Indian and Chinese labourers. 

Aarne warns against overestimating the value of migrations, 
especially those that occurred in the dim and distant past. Taking 
into consideration the ease and fleetness which are characteristics 
of the movement of the folktale, one must practise caution regarding 
the emigration of peoples. Before expressing an opinion a knowl- 
edge of the stories known by these immigrants before they reached 
their new home is essential. The further the migration dates back, 
the more difficult this is to establish. 


Gipsies 
In Europe gipsies are considered an important factor in the 
diffusion of folktales. They roam through many countries, and have 
their traditional treasury of tales, with their own traditional narrative 
style which they regard with great pride. Prof. R. Christiansen of 
Norway quotes the instance of an aged gipsy narrator of folktales 
whose stories were written down, and when this process was repeated 
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after twenty-five years, there was hardly a difference in the render- 


ings.** 
The Professional Storyteller 


He must have played an important part in the travels of the 
folktale. Among the Arabs he was considered a prominent person, 
practising his occupation in the bazaars. Professional storytellers were 
to be found also in India, Greece, Albania, Herzegovina. In ancient 
times the bards and the scalds were a recognized body and every 
king or chief had his own personal bard. At the end of the day and 
at the conclusion of every festival, he sang of popular heroes, praised 
them and also exalted the deeds of his patron. The singers and 
minstrels are often referred to in the Illiad and Oddysey. The pro- 
fession of storyteller was often a hereditary and skilled occupation. 

During the Middle Ages the troubadours and minstrels con- 
tinued the work of the bards. And, nearer to our own era, many 
tales were immortalized in front of the hearth, and the occasional 
guest who had to spend the night, was assured of a warm welcome 
if he was an able narrator of folktales. 

Before the application of our observations to Africa, we do feel 
that, when studying the ways in which the diffusion of folktales takes 
place, the emphasis must not be on great and powerful events like 
migrations and conquests, although they may have played their part. 
Of more importance is certainly the individual narrator, perhaps a 
professional storyteller, practising his occupation to his own satis- 
faction and that of his patron, a man who has an inexhaustible store 
of tales, who relates them smoothly and with great efficiency, who 
places the emphasis correctly, who perhaps makes small alterations 
to suit his audience. 


Then, perhaps of much more importance, the persons for whom 
storytelling is no paid profession, who practises it from sheer love 
thereof, who inherited the store of tales from a mother or grand- 
mother, who had likewise practised it. Such a person relates the 
tale, around the campfire perhaps; the day with its drudgery some- 
thing of the past, where the concept of time fades away into the 
mystery of the surrounding darkness and the countless glittering 
specks of the dome far above. Let us assume that one member of 
the audience is a trader, perhaps from this particular region, but 
this specific tale is unknown to him. Because of adverse weather 
conditions or some trouble with his slaves and camels, he does not 
depart the next day. He hears the interesting tale for a second and 
perhaps a third or fourth time. The folktale is not bound by the 
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limits of time and whether he departs the next day or tarries for two 
or three days is of no importance. Time must recede into the back- 
ground! The story fresh in his memory, the trader bids farewell to 
the nomadic camp and eventually reaches some small town or village. 
If the moment for the narration of folktales arrives, he is expected 
as a guest to make his contribution. He may even do so without 
being requested to, because he feels that he has something most in- 
teresting and enjoyable to share with his fellow men. He is keen 
that they should experience the same pleasure as he did. Whether 
he achieves any measure of success will soon be shown by the re- 
actions of his audience. He departs the following morning, and his 
story with him to new regions . . . . for the narration of folktales 
is a popular pastime. Thus he reaches his own village and here again 
repeats the tale. But far back on his route an old woman had lis- 
tened intently to him relating his story, she immediately added it to 
her own repertoire, if necessary making a few minor alterations to 
suit herself. She is a past master at the telling of folktales, this 
shrivelled old woman with her wrinkled face and bony frame, for 
has she not been practising her art for many years? Did she not 
learn the knack from her mother and grandmother? Were they not 
the outstanding storytellers of the tribe? Shortly afterwards two 
caravans moving in opposite directions reach the village almost simul- 
taneously. In a masterly fashion the old woman acquits herself of 
her task and the folktale continues its travels with these caravans. 
One carries it along, far beyond the borders, deep into the interior 
of a continent, on a quest for slaves and commodities. The other 
caravan heads for a flourishing port. Some of the slaves brought 
hither by the caravan are shipped to other countries and with them 
to new domains, where it will acquire colour and new characters, 
the restless folktale. 


AFRICA AND THE DIFFUSION OF FOLKTALES 


The most important way by which folktales left the coasts of 
Africa, were discussed above, namely the slave trade. There were 
further ways, too, such as the trade in other commodities, by way of 
which tales could have been carried to the Far or Middle East by 
keen traders. Language would not have offered an unsurmountable 
barrier, because the flourishing trade between the East and the East 
Coast of Africa made Swahili the lingua franca of the Indian Ocean.* 
We are more concerned in this particular instance however, with the 
way folktales reached Africa and the indigenous tribes, Negro and 
Bantu. 
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Earlier in this article frequent references were made to Egypt 
because of its role as part of the Greek empire. Folktales must have 
crossed the borders of Egypt from many directions. After the death 
of Alexander Egypt was ruled by Ptolemy and during the regime of 
his son Ptolemy Philadelphia, the country experienced a period of 
unparalled prosperity and flourishing trade. Traffic in commodities 
and passengers up the Nile was the order of the day, and for the 
Mediterranean trade the biggest trading vessels of the time were built. 
The fields, factories and workshops of Egypt produced a great surplus 
which found markets as far to the east as China, as far to the north 
as Russia and the British Isles, and as far southward as Central 
Africa. Egyptian explorers went as far south as Zanzibar and So- 
maliland and brought back remarkable stories of the Trogolytes living 
along the East Coast of Africa and existing on the interesting diet 
of sea foods, ostriches, carrots and roots. Ships sailed directly from 
the Nile to India to forestall the Arab traders.** 

The opportunities for tales to reach Egypt were unlimited. A 
story which did reach Egypt is that of the “Ungrateful Animal.” 
(F.F.C. 33-34 [96] p. 29). The pioneer of scientific folktale study 
in South Africa, Dr. S. C. Hattingh,*° indicated the path of the tale 
from India, over Afghanistan, Iran and Arabia to Egypt. From 
Egypt it spread westward to Lybia, southwestward to West Africa 
and southward as far as Rhodesia. The number of folktales that 
made their way to the rest of Africa through Egypt could only be 
established by the most intensive research. 

Trade was also responsible for early and strong ties between the 
East and the East Coast of Africa. When the Portuguese rounded 
the Cape, some semi-independent Arab chiefs already controlled the 
following harbours: Kilamane at the mouth of the Zambesi, Mosam- 
bique, Zanzibar, Malindi and Mogadishu on the East Coast of 
Africa. These were permanent settlements, however. Long journeys 
into the interior occurred long before this in the search for slaves 
and ivory. The Great Lakes were known to them and the slave 
and ivory trade took the Arabs across Lake Tanganyika into the 
Belgian Congo. The view is held in some circles that they reached 
Southern Rhodesia and the Simbabwe ruins. This area as far south 
as Sofala was already inhabited by Bantus. This Arabian influence 
dated back to the time of the spread of the Moslem movement for 
it was during this period (about 695 A.D.) that two Arab chiefs 
migrated from Oman to the land of the Zing, (the name by which 
they knew the Bantus). They were accompanied by a section of 
their tribes and their families. There were already in existence in 
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this area more than thirty towns between Mogadishu and the Con- 
moro Islands. 

Not only the Arabs but also the Persians occupied themselves 
with the Eastern Coast. By the 10th Century the Persians and 
Omanis had strengthened their influence and the coastal trade was 
in their hands. The slave trade was extremely important because 
some of these slaves were used in wars in the Near East. Trade, 
raids and intermarriage were the order of the day long before the 
arrival of the Europeans. 

Eastern contact with Africa dates back even further and on this 
occasion with the Far East. The Hindus penetrated to the Great 
Lakes in the 7th Century B.C. They were followed by the Malays 
and Chinese. Old Malay canoes were taken from the sea at Port 
Elizabeth. Much later a lively trade existed between China and 
Africa in the 10th Century A.D. and also from 1250-1360 A.D.*° 

In North and West Africa Moslem influence was also due to 
the spread of Islam. Egypt, Tripoli and Tunisia were all conquered 
in the 7th Century A.D. and in 1711 Gibraltar fell to the combined 
force of Berbers and Arabs. Soon they entered Spain and were 
not ousted until 1492. 

Eastern influence spread westward in a_ peaceful fashion, 
through propaganda, trade, and intermarriage. In the 11th Century 
Timbuktu was reached and in the 13th Nigeria. The Sahara is 
solidly Moslem today and on the West Coast the percentage varies 
from ten percent in the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone, to approxi- 
mately seventy percent in North Nigeria and Hausaland. The study 
of the folktales of the East and West Coasts of Africa reveals deep 
traces of Eastern influence. Complete Eastern tales, fragments from 
Eastern tales and even heroes and dupes from Eastern animal tales 
were transplanted to these regions. The part of the “Open Sesame” 
tale, where the rock opens when certain words are employed, is 
very popular in these regions. From there it spread, and mostly 
southward. It is found among the Masai,*’ the Chaga,** the Bagan- 
da,*® in the Congo,*? among the Thonga,** the Zulus,** Xosas,“ 
Bachuanas,** Basutos*® and Bapedis.*® On the West Coast it is 
known to the Fjort,*? Yorubas,** and Hausas.*® 

Another tale which travelled down the East Coast is the “Tar 
Baby,” which became part of the popular ”’Well Stories” of the 
Bantus.*° 

Eastern influence was however exercised also from a different 
direction and in a different fashion. Malay slaves arrived at the 
Cape in 1658 and with them their Eastern tales. These tales they 
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carried to the European Colonists and via the roaming Hottentots 
to the Bantus, especially the Basuto and Bechuana tribes. 

In a thesis on folktales Dr. S. C. Rautenbach™ proved that a 
number of stories were carried directly from the East to the Cape 
by the Malays. From there they subsequently travelled to the more 
primitive races, where they were eagerly accepted. These include 
the following, or elements from the following stories, all to be found 
in Volksverhalen uit Oost-Indié Part I, by De Vries, No’s 14, 33, 
40, 42, 51, etc. 

Gipsies are unknown in Africa, but their place was certainly 
taken by the nomandic Hottentots. The Bushmen also made their 
contribution. 

Trade brought the white or European Colonists to Africa to- 
gether with their store of folktales which soon found their way to 
the primitive indigenous peoples. The “False Bride” tale was 
brought to Angola by the Portuguese. There the name of the story 
is “Felix Miranda” which is pronounced “Felle Milanda”** by the 
natives of Angola. Junod®® considers the story “La Fille du Roi” 
as Portuguese. 

Dutch Colonists brought: many European tales to the Cape. 
A number of the Bear and Fox or Fox and Wolf cycles so popular 
in Europe reached South Africa in this way. The Jackal as hero 
in Bantu tales is also due to the influence of the Dutch Settlers. 

About wars in Africa as a way to speed the diffusion of folk- 
tales it is difficult to express any views with certainty. There is not 
enough material to encourage a student of folktales. Concerning 
migrations we can only remark that early Bantu history must be 
seen within the framework of migrations. On their long trek south- 
ward the only races they met were the Bushmen and Hottentots; 
and these two restless, wandering tribes would have taken many new 
folktales to different parts. 

After all Bantu races had later settled in more fixed areas, we 
can assume that the diffusion of the tales took place on a peaceful 
and tranquil basis, from one person to the next, from race to race, 
urged by the great love for the folktale. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO BHOJPURI 
FOLKSONGS AND BALLADS 


By Dr. Krishna Deva UpADHYAYA 
Government Degree College, Gyanpur (Banaras) 
Uttar Pradesh, India 


Bhojpuri is a dialect of Hindu which is spoken in the eastern 
part of Uttar Pradesh and western part of Bihar. The linguistic area 
of Bhojpuri comprises the districts of Banaras, Ghazipur, Ballia, 
Gorokhpur, Basti, Deoria, and Azamgarh in Uttar-Pradesh and 
Saran, Shahabad, Champaran, and Ranchi in Bihar. Bhojpuri dia- 
lect owes its name to the town of Bhojpur, a small village in the 
District of Shahabad in Bihar. In ancient times, it was a flourishing 
city and had the honour of being the capital of Ujjaini Rajput kings 
whose descendants still survive. The present Raja of Dumraon is 
the representative of that ancient dynasty. The number of speakers 
of this dialect is more than three crores, a number which it can 
surely be proud of. The people inhabiting this linguistic area have 
their special characteristics. According to Dr. Sir George Grierson 
“Bhojpuri is the practical language of an energetic race which is 
ever ready to accommodate itself to circumstances and which has 
made its influence felt all over India. The Bengali and Bhojpuri 
are two of the great civilisers of Hindustan; the former with his 
pen and the latter with his cudgel.” 

Cycles of Ballads. Cycles of ballads about some celebrated local 
heroes of ancient times, do exist in the state of Uttar Pradesh as they 
do in England and other countries. Popular heroes—persons stirred 
up with a true heroism and philanthropy—claim many ballads de- 
picting both romance and sturdy heroism in their lives. A few of 
such Bhojpuri ballads are as follows: 


1. Ballads of Bihula or Bala-lakhander: These form a spirited 
romance centering round the figure of Bala, the youngest son of a 
rich merchant called Chandu. The son, popularly known as Lak- 
hander or Lakshmidhar in Sanskrit, is about to fall a victim to the 
wrath of Vishdhar—the Brahman priest—who bares a grudge against 
the father of the boy and tries to kill him. But the Serpent Goddess 
Bihula comes to his help and rescues the boy from the machinations 
of the crooked priest. This ballad has close affinity with a popular 
story of Chand Saudagar who is well-known in the history of Bengali 
literature. It undoubtedly reveals a bond of cultural and religious 
affinity between Bengal and eastern part of Uttar Pradesh. 

2. Cycle of Vijaya Singh Ballads: This cycle depicts in bril- 
liant colours the mighty deeds of a great Rajput hero Vijaya Singh, 
who against tremendous odds comes out triumphant over his adver- 
saries. Surcharged with true heroic sentiment, the narrative is, indeed, 
spirited and racy. This cycle of ballads is very popular with com- 
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mon people of our villages in the state of Uttar Pradesh and is 
generally known as Vijayamal after the name of its hero. 

3. The ballads of Lorika: This ballad about Lorik—a local 
hero of the middle ages—is a fine example of story and flowing nar- 
ration of truly heroic incidents. The hero may be appropriately 
compared with the chivalrous English knights of the Middle ages— 
kind towards women-folk, stirred up with high ideals of chivalry, 
solicitous for the welfare of the poor and the afflicted but careless 
about their personal comforts and happiness. Lorika’s romantic mar- 
riage with Manjari, after a fierce and tough fight with his furious 
opponents, forms the theme of this spirited ballad. The reciter of 
this narrative song becomes so much filled with heroic sentiment 
and fired with deep feelings, that it is a sheer physical impossibility 
to record his words in black and white exactly in the form in which 
they fall from his lips. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF FoLK-SoNGsS 


Bhojpuri folk-songs may be classified, on a scientific basis under 
the following five heads: 
1. Folk-songs relating to various Hindu rites. 
2. Songs relating to different fasts and feasts. 
3. Songs sung in various seasons of the year. 
4. Songs relating to a particular community. 
5. Songs relating to various actions and occupations. 


There are sixteen rites (Sanskaras) of the Hindus. Among them 
the birth of a son, the hair-cutting ceremony, the Sacred-Thread, 
and the marriage ceremonies are the most important. The departure 
of the daughter from the father’s house which is known as Gauna 
is an occasion of no less importance. On all these occasions the 
women of the house-hold sing melodious songs. The birth of a 
child—specially of a son—is regarded as being very auspicious. Peo- 
ple distribute alms to the poor and gifts to the Brahmanas. These 
birth-songs are technically called Sohar. In the days of Tulsidas 
the greatest poet of Hindi—these birth-songs were sung in the society. 
He has described in his great epic—the Ram Charit Manas—the 
singing of Mangal songs, another name for Sohar, by the women 
folk on the occasion of Rama’s birth. Not only this, he has himself 
written Ram Lala Nahachhu in Sohar metre. As in the case of mar- 
riage songs, the Sohar is woven round the birth of either Ram or his 
two sons—Lava and Kush. The latter has a particular appeal to 
the imagination of women in Bhojpuri area largely because they easily 
identify themselves with the figure of Sita. 

One of the recurrent themes of these birth-songs is the misery 
of the childless woman forsaken by one and all. In one song she is 
“thin like the betel creeper,” “beautiful like flowers” with long and 
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dark hair but she is called barren and she is forbidden to play with 
her maid’s child by her maid herself. Driven to extreme misery, she 
asks the carpenter to make her a wooden child and announces that 
a child has been born to her. A message is sent to her father’s home, 
whereupon her brother comes to see the newly-born child. Caught in 
a serious dilemma, she prays to the Sun-God to save her honour as 
her brother picks up the wooden child for a look. And, lo! by the 
grace of Sun-God, the wood springs to life and the child starts crying. 
In another, and perhaps the most moving birth-song, the unfortunate 
lady is driven out by her husband and refused shelter by her parents. 
In utter desperation, she decides to end her life and requests a she- 
serpent and a lioness to kill her, but both of these refuse to touch 
her as she is barren. She prays, at last, to Mother Earth to open up 
and swallow her but is disappointed for Mother-Earth will not accept 
her lest she becomes barren herself. Finally, the Forest Goddess ap- 
pears and snuffs out the miserable candle of her life. 

The Bhojpuri birth songs are full of sentiment. The joy and 
happiness of the parents and their relatives have found expression in 
these songs. The father of a newly born child is seen distributing 
corn and cattle to the poor and the needy. Here we have a graphic 
description of the immense joy of Ram and his mother on the birth 
of sons in the hermitage of Valmiki—the celebrated sage of Tomasa. 


There is instrumental music in the forest due to the birth of 
Sita’s sons. The city of Ayodhya lies one hundred and sixty miles 
from this place, so the music cannot reach there. When Sita is 
brought to Ayodhya, she says “I do not see elephants in this stable 
and cows and buffaloes in the cattle-shed. Lo, my Ayodhya has been 
completely looted. But I see that due to the birth of my sons the 
elephants have been given to the Brahmanas. Ram has given his 
all on this auspicious occasion. 


The giving of alms and gifts on the occasion of child birth was 
a common practice in ancient India. Kalidas—the greatest poet of 
Sanskrit—has beautifully mentioned the giving of all precious things 
to the messenger except the royal insignia on the birth of Raghu. 

In the hair-cutting and the Sacred-Thread ceremony-songs, the 
various rites performed on these occasions are described. For instance, 
the departure of the Student Brahmachdéri—to study Vedas at Bana- 
ras is depicted in many songs. These references throw a flood of light 
on the various rites and customs prevalent in ancient India. Though 
these are no longer practised, they present us a glimpse of our 
glorious past. 

The marriage songs are very important from social and cul- 
tural point of view. From the poetic point of view, they are no 
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less significant. A student of sociology can find much food for 
thought in these folk-songs. The various rites and customs prevalent 
in different societies in India are beautfiully described in these songs 
of marriage. The Bhojpuri marriage procession is a typical one 
of its kind. In the front of the procession are placed the mighty 
elephants with ringing bells on their necks. Behind them goes the 
line of trained horses with well-dressed horse-men on them. Then 
walk the people of the procession on foot. The bride-groom sitting 
in the palanquin borne by four men on their shoulders, follows the 
procession. In the rear of the Banat procession march the Bhojpuri 
youths with their long and thick bamboo cudgels, spears and swords 
in their hands. Thus, the Bhojpuri marriage procession presents the 
scene of a miniature ancient Indian army. In olden times, there 
might have been fights on such occasions, so, it was natural for the 
marriage party to be well-dressed and well-armed. There is no use 
of these weapons now, yet this ancient custom still lingers on, though 
the dress of the Bhojpuri bride-groom has gone out of vogue. 

In the marriage songs a peculiar custom is found which is no 
longer in use in Hindu society. When the elder brother is dead the 
younger brother marries his wife and begets sons. In the famous 
ballad of Basti Singh, we find a definite reference to this custom. 
Not only this, sometimes the younger brother murders the elder one 
in order to marry his widow. This shows that the marriage of elder 
brother’s wife with her husband’s younger brother (Dewar) was not 
looked down upon by the society. In ancient India, the system of 
Niyoga, i.e., marrying the widow of elder brother, was sanctioned by 
the society and by the law-givers under special circumstances. This 
custom was still prevalent—though not in its original form—in the 
time of these folk-songs. Similarly various customs may be men- 
tioned here. 

In these marriage songs, the social life of Bhojpuri people is 
graphically depicted. A young daughter asks her father to search 
out a bride-groom for her as she has attained puberty. She further 
requests him that her husband should be beautiful so that the 
people of the village may not laugh at her. The father replies, “O 
my dear daughter! I have searched for your husband in all direc- 
tions but I could not find a suitable one.” The daughter again says, 
“O my father! on the bank of river Sarju in Ayodhya, my would- 
be husband is playing. He is the most beautiful among men.” This 
sentiment has found expression in another song also, where, again, 
the daughter requests her father not to find a pigmy or a black 
bride-groom. Beauty plays an important part in matrimonial rela- 
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tions. The sages of old have proclaimed the dictum that Kanya 
varayate rupan, i.e., the bride chooses a beautiful bride-groom. This 
theory of the ancient sages still holds the field. 

In most of the marriage songs the inner sentiments of the father 
and the mother, at the departure of their daughter, have found ex- 
pression in excessive tears. The village poet says: 

From the tears fallen from the eyes of the father, the Ganges has 

become flooded and due to mother’s lamentation there is darkness 

all round. The brother’s lower garment (Dhoti) has become wet, 

up to the knee with his tears but there is not a drop of water in 

the eyes of the sister-in-law. 

Kalidas has graphically depicted the departure of Shakuntala from 
Kanva’s hermitage where the great sage has been described as shed- 
ding tears. 

The mother’s real love for her daughter is depicted in another 
folk-song where the bride’s mother requests the mother of the bride- 
groom, through a female messenger not to abuse her daughter in the 
morning and not to kick her. She further requests her not to 
disturb her dear daughter while fast asleep, but the cruel mother-in- 
law replies tauntingly, “I will kick your daughter, will abuse her 
every morning and will disturb her while sleeping.” This song throws 
a flood of light on the mother’s love for her daughter and the cruel 
character of the mother-in-law. The unhappy relation which exists 
today in Bhojpuri area, between the mother-in-law and the daughter- 
in-law is due mainly to the cruel nature of the farmer. The Bhoj- 
puri mother-in-law is depicted in the folk-songs as the embodiment 
of cruelty and vanity. She is full of superiority complex and does 
not care for the comforts of her daughter-in-law. It is why she is 
dreaded more than respected. 


Soncs OF SEPARATION 


The Bhojpuri songs of separation are full of pathos. The hus- 
band is to go to a distant town in search of service. His young 
wife is to remain at home with her mother-in-law who has no sym- 
pathy with her feelings and is generally cruel. In the following song, 
she is touchingly asking her lover to devise some means for passing 
the miserable months of separation: 


Kindly tell me the happy plan, 

How to pass my life’s span. 

O Shyam! if you tarry long in a distant land, 

Kindly get your figure tattooed on my arms. 

O Shyam! if you tarry long in a distant land, 

Kindly call my brother and send me to my mother’s house. 
O Shyam! if you tarry long in a distant land, 
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Kindly hold my hand and throw me head-long 
Into the gurgling Ganges. 

How charming is the simple song! How touching indeed! 
There is a current of indescribable pathos in the homely words of 
a peasant’s wife, which gradually reaches its climax in the last line 
of the ballad. Here is another love-lorn lady who finds separation 
from her lover extremely unbearable. She is in search of her 
husband and goes from one dreary forest to another to find him. 
On her way, she meets many boys who are tending their cows. She 
asks them the whereabouts of her dear one but, alas, to no purpose. 

O bee! today you are going away, 
When will you return? 

For how many a day 

Should I be searching your way, 

For how many a day. 

By counting and counting the days, 
My fingers have become bruised 

For looking for days and days, 

Tears are dancing in my eyes 

For looking for days and days. 

I went forward into one jungle 

And into a second jungle I did go, 
Into the interior of the third jungle, 
I met a cow-herd tending his cows, 
Into the interior of the third jungle. 
O cow-herd! tending the cows, 

You alone are my brother, 

Have you seen any-where 

My lover gone to a distant land? 

The above song is technically called Jhumar, and is sung in 
chorus by a party of female singers who move to and fro in a dance 
and regale their hearers by the sweet melody of the ballad mixed 
with sweetness of the modulations of their voice. 

Ballads are indeed specimens of fine poetry. In point of delicate 
expression and exquisite homely imagery, they far surpass what 
passes these days for fine “art poetry” in Classical Hindi literature. 
They depict the rural life of the people in its natural setting. They 
are both bright and brilliant, sweet and delicate. Revealing as they 
do the love and sorrow, happiness and misery, prosperity and poverty 
of the village folk, they are psychologically important, inasmuch as 
they give an insight into the mental make up of the unlettered 
common men of the village. Not a single phase of sweet, simple, 
rural life escapes the unknown composers of these fine songs. By 
their simplicity of expression and sweetness of speech, these ballads 
reach the hearts of thousands of people, producing sometimes moods 
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of exultation, at other times, moods of fiery inspiration. They are 
really effective in influencing the minds of their hearers to an 
extraordinary degree. For fineness of expression and sweetness of 
melody the following ballad hardly finds a comparison. 


Within myself I do complain 

My lover is awfully merciless. 

Even stone melts on hearing my piteous moans 
And flows in manifold streams. 

Waves of worldly infatuation 

Are tremendously rising at every moment. 

Oh, my lover you do not send even a fragment 
Of side glance towards me. 


Pathos is the dominant note in these exquisite ballads. Pathetic 
indeed is the scene when the house-holder sends his daughter, for 
the first time, to the house of her father-in-law after her marriage. 
The daughter is to leave her old and familiar home for new and 
unfamiliar surroundings. The deep affection she bears towards her 
parents finds a channel for its expression in streams of tears trickling 
down her cheeks and in words of genuine sorrow which she cannot 
speak loudly on account of her modesty. The father is deeply 
touched by this scene, but it is the mother whose heart melts into 
tears of joy and sorrow—joy for the future happiness of her daughter 
in her husband’s new home and sorrow for her separation, though 
momentary indeed, from every thing neat and dear to her. These 
ballads speak in unmistakable terms, the pitch of sorrowful feelings 
on such occasions, and, in fact, with their simplicity and homeliness, 
they touch the vital part of our heart and succeed in over-powering 
our feelings to an amazing degree. On account of the social condi- 
tions of the times, these songs gain much in intensifying the feelings 
of the audience. Child-marriage prevails in Hindu society, but par- 
ents are naturally deeply anxious for the welfare of their daughters 
of tender age. The ballads describe how the reign of spring season 
comes to an unexpected end in the life of the girl and how sudden 
summer sets in for her, producing a scorching effect on every thing 
sweet and charming. 

The second kind of folk songs are those which are sung on the 
occasion of various Hindu fasts and feasts (Vratas). The women- 
folk of the village celebrate many fasts and sing songs while wor- 
shipping some God or performing some religious rite. The songs 
relating to Mother Shashti (Chathi Mata Ke git) are sung on the 
sixth day of bright half of the month of September-October (Kartik) 
while the women perform Shashti-puja. This Vrata (fast) is known 
as Surya-Shashti Vrata, i.e. fast relating to the Sun-God because the 
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real object of worship is the Sun. This Vrata is performed by issue- 
less young ladies in order to get children by the grace of the Sun- 
God. Similarly the Pindiya Vrata is performed in the month of 
Kartik by the sister for the well-being of her dear brother. The young 
girls of the village paste small pieces of cow-dung, which are called 
Pindiia, on the walls. They hear a certain story each morning and 
evening. They cannot take their food without hearing this stery. 
This process goes on for a month, and on the first day of the bright 
half of the month of Agahan (October-November) these small pieces 
of cow-dung are collected together and are thrown into a sacred 
river near-by. This fast of Pindia is shrouded in mystery. Students 
of Indian folklore may find a wealth of material for their research 
in the curious custom of this fast. 


The seasonal songs are sung in the six various seasons of the 
Hindu Calender year. Kajali, which derives its name from collirium 
(Kajal) is sung in the month of Shravan (July-August). The city 
of Mirzapuh, situated in the State of Uttar Pradesh, is famous for 
its Kajali singers who go on singing it for nights and nights together. 
The song of Fag or Holi is sung in the month of Falgun (March- 
April). The people of the village gather together and they sing Fag 
or Holi at the top of their voice while playing on drums and Jhals 
which are a kind of musical instrument. Holi is the festival of joy 
and happiness and it has found expression in melodious folk-songs. 
The Fag is always sung in chorus because much of the charm of 
these songs lies in collective singing. 


The song of Chaita which is sung in the month of Chaitra 
(April-May) is very beautiful and charming. Like Fag it is also sung 
in chorus, but its true charm lies in singing it alone. The tune of 
Chaita is so pleasant and sweet to the ear that one cannot help 
hearing it. These songs are also known by the name of Ghanto. 
The author of these Ghdntos is one Bulakidas who was the resident 
of the district of Ballia in the State of Uttar Pradesh. His name 
occurs in the last line of every Ghadnto. The Chaita has a sweet 
melody. While it is sung, “Ho Rama’ and “Aho Rama” are used 
at the beginning and end of each verse. There are many Chaita 
songs which are full of sweetness and music. In one of these songs 
a woman says: 


“My husband is sleeping since the last evening. Now it is day- 
break but still he does not rise. In order to wake him up I have 
struck him with the wooden foot of the cot and with iron rod also; 
still my unfortunate husband does not rise. O my sister-in-law! I be- 
seech you, please wake up your brother for a while. But the sister- 
in-law replies: “O my Bhdwaj (brother’s wife) How can I wake up 
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my brother? He has fallen fast asleep.” Then the Bhdwaj answers 
“OQ my sister-in-law! for you, your brother is sleeping but for me 
there is darkness all around.” 


The Baraha Masa is a song in which the sorrow and separation 
of the wife are fully depicted. These songs are full of erotic and 
pathetic sentiments. The joys and sorrows of full twelve months of 
a lady whose husband is away in a far-off land are described in 
these folksongs. Jayasi—the celebrated author of the Hindu epic 
Padmdvat—has written some beautiful and charming Bdraha 
Masds, while describing the separation of Ndgmati, the heroine of 
this epic, from her husband. It is possible that Jayasi may have been 
inspired to write these songs because of the charm and beauty of 
these Baraha Masas. 

There are certain folk-songs which are sung by particular com- 
munities alone. The Pachard is sung by Dusdédhas—a depressed class 
people. When a member of the Dusddha community falls ill no 
doctor is needed. Instead, the oldest man of the community who is 
regarded as Ojha—the master of spells and charms—is called. In 
order to propitiate the Goddess, he sings songs which are called 
Pachara and lo! the patient is cured. In these songs, the Goddess 
who is called Mata Devi, i.e. the great Mother, is requested to give 
blessings to the ailing person. Similarly, Mali, the gardener, recites 
the song of Sitala Mata, i.e. the Goddess of Small Pox. When a man 
is suffering from this terrible and infectious disease, the gardener or 
his wife is called for. It is a faith among the Hndus that no medcine 
should be applied to a patient who is suffering from this disease. 
The gardener comes and sings in the praise of Goddess Sitald re- 
questing her to be merciful to the patient who is generally a small 
child. He takes small branches of leafy Neem tree and fans the 
patient. These songs which are known as Sitala Mata Ke Git are 
very pathetic indeed. 

Birha is the national song of a particular caste known as Ahirs— 
the cow-herds. Every Ahir boy feels a deep sense of pride in singing 
these songs. Birhd, as its very name indicates, is essentially a song 
of separation. It is full of pathos. In these songs we find the 
thoughts and the feelings of a warrior caste represented in its true 
color. Dr. Grierson writes about these Birhas: 


I cannot say that they possess much literary excellence; on the con- 
trary some of them are merest doggerel. But they are valuable as 
being one of the few trustworthy exponents which we have of the 
inner thoughts and desires of the people. The Birh@ is essentially 
a wild flower. To use the language of one of them, it is neither 
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cultivated in the field nor it grows on tree tops [sic.]. The Birhd 

resides in the hearts of the people and it is sung, only when one is 

inspired. 

The style of Birhd is very chaste. Perhaps it is the smallest 
metre employed in the folksongs. Like the Dohds (Couplets) of Bi- 
hari—a great poet of Hindu literature—they express a vast meaning 
in few words. In one of these Birhas a love-lorn lady says, “I have 
become pale by constantly thinking of my husband but the people 
say, I am suffering from jaundice. The simple village folk do not 
know the secret that my Gauna ceremony has not been performed as 
yet.” In some Birhas one may find a fine piece of advice for young 
girls to preserve their chastity against bad characters who try to spoil 
the society by their misdeeds. In recent times, Babu Ram Krishna 
Verma of Banaras (Uttar Pradesh) has written some very sweet, 
literary and polished Birhas. They can vie with any poetic composi- 
tion of modern Hindi poets. 

The last variety of Bhojpuri folk songs is action songs or occupa- 
tional songs. Of these songs, the most remarkable ones are the 
Jatsar or the grinding-mill songs and the Sohani or the weeding songs. 
To lighten the fatigue of incessant grinding at the mill-stones, the 
women sing them in a concert. Two of them sit face to face with 
their legs spread apart and hands holding tight the fulcrum of the 
grinding stone; and as they grind they pour forth all their sorrow 
and pent-up emotion. The inevitable theme of these grinding-mill 
songs is a proverbial oppression and anguish they suffer at the hands 
of their relentless mothers-in-law. Some times we hear them narrating 
their woes to the brother who comes to see them, invariably request- 
‘ing him not to pass them on to the father and the mother. 

Several Jatsar songs seem to have been inspired by an incident 
that might have actually occurred: Tikuli, a young woman of 
ravishing charm, catches the fascination of the elder brother of her 
husband—Indra Singh—while she is combing her long serpentine 
hair. He contrives to take her husband to the forest where he mur- 
ders him, so that he may live with Tikuli. She accepts his proposal 
but requests him to take her to the spot where her husband was 
killed by him, so that the dead body may be cremated. In the 
forest, while Indra Singh is away looking for fire, she produces spark 
by rubbing her skirt (for she was a devoted Hindu wife) and burns 
herself to death along with the body. 


NoTEs 


1 Dr. Grierson—Linguistic Survey of India Vol V, Part II. 
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AN IDEAL MARRIAGE OF BALLAD 
TEXT AND TUNE 


By GerorcE List 
Archives of Folk and Primitive Music 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


I 


While reading through the ballads found in the first volume 
of Cecil Sharp’s English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians’ 
I was struck by the rare beauty of the A version of “The False 
Knight upon the Road.”* Why, I asked myself, is this ballad so 
effective? And why is this version so much more effective than any 
of the others familiar to me? 

Although both the poem and melody of this ballad version show 
a very high level of craftmanship when viewed independently of 
each other I soon became convinced that the true explanation of 
its striking effect lay in the uncommonly thorough integration of 
text and tune. The means by which the rare if not unique coordina- 
tion of these two diverse elements of the ballad is accomplished is 
discussed in the following pages. 

The melody and text as published by Sharp are found in Example 
1, p. 96. The capital letters and Roman numerals have been inserted 
by the writer for purposes of analysis. 

The ballad may originally have been a paraphrase of Christ’s 


temptation by the devil, also in dialogue form.? Of this ballad Child 
writes : * 


The idea at the bottom of the piece is that the devil will carry 
off the wee boy if he can non-plus him... but the boy .... 
always gets the last word. 


That the boy has indeed been accosted by the devil is made 
clear in Sharp 2A by the child’s reference to his learning the Word 
of God and, in the last stanza, by his allusion to hell. The third 
line of the ballad seems to imply that the boy may be carried off if 
frightened into leaving his place in the road. 

The first and second lines of the textual stanza contain the 
question and answer respectively, each accompanied by the identifica- 
tion of the speaker and the speaker’s position, “in the road” or “as 
he stood.” This verbal motif, involving the characters or dramatis 
personae of the ballad and their position in relation to each other 
is an important element in the sense of the situation. Since this 
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Ex. 1 The False Knight upon the Road 
Sharp 2A 
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2. Owhat are you going there for? 5. I wish you was on the sands. 

For to learn the Word of God. Yes, and a good staff in my hands. 
3. O what have you got there? 6. I wish you was in the sea. 

I have got my bread and cheese. Yes, and a good boat under me. 
4. O-won’t you give me some? 7. I think I hear a bell. 


No, ne’er a bite nor crumb. Yes, and it’s ringing you to hell. 
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importance necessitates frequent reference to it in the analysis, for 
convenience I shall refer to it subsequently as the C-P (Character: 
Position) motif. 


The third line contains contrasting but related material. The 
fourth line, a reiteration of the second, reaffirms the child’s deter- 
mination to outface the False Knight. 


The Introduction, an exceedingly rare phenomenon in the 
ballad form, serves very briefly to set the scene for the ensuing 
dialogue. As the Introduction precedes the first stanza only, it can- 
not be considered an integral part of the stanza form. 


The form of the textual stanza can therefore be considered to 
be tripartite, ABA, consisting of an exposition or self-contained sec- 
tion of two lines, the question A’ and the answer A’; followed by 
B, consisting of further commentary on the situation; and finally 
by a reiteration of the second and final part of A, the answer A*. 

The melodic stanza exhibits the same basic organization—A’, 
A?, B, A®. Like their textual counterpart the first two lines of the 
melody form a self-contained unit. However, but for small, though 
important, differences which occur in most instances in the cadential 
patterns, lines At and A? of the melodic stanza are identical. The 
melodic forms of A* and A? can therefore be considered more closely 
related than the corresponding lines of the text. 


The B line of the melody, like that of the text, consists of con- 
trasting but related material. The fourth line is an exact reitera- 
tion of the second except for a minor variation in pitch which again 
is found at a cadential point. 

Thus the stanzaic form of the text in combination with that 
of the tune make a well integrated whole. Not only do the melodic 
and textual cadences correspond, i.e., occur together,’ but the same 
tripartite form—which includes exposition, contrast in the guise of 
development, and recapitulation—is exemplified in each in a com- 
pletely parallel fashion. 


This degree of coordination of textual and musical form, I sub- 
mit, is rarely found in the ballad. Sharp’s B version of Lord Randal*® 
(Ex. 2) exhibits this tripartite formal organization in its musical 
stanza. 


However, the form of the textual stanza is AABC. 


A! What did you eat for your supper, Jimmy Randal my son? 
A? What did you eat for your supper, my own dearest one? 
B_ Cold poison, cold poultry, Mother make my bed soon 

C_ For I am sickhearted and I want to lay down. 
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Ex. 2 Lord Randal 
Sharp 7B 
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The form of the textual stanza of Sharp’s B version of “The False 
Knight upon the Road’”’ is AABA. 


Al Where are you going? Says the knight in the road. 
A? I’m a-going to my school, Said the child as he stood. 
B_ He stood and he stood, He well thought on he stood. 
A? I’m a-going to my school, Said the child as he stood. 


The form of the melodic stanza, in its larger aspect, is ABCD. 
(Ex. 3) 

The form of the Melodic stanza, in its larger aspect, is ABCD. 

None of the other versions of the ballad with tunes which I 
examined, those published by Child,® Brewster®, Davis,’° and Creigh- 
ton," shows a tripartite arrangement in either the textual or musical 
stanza. (Ex. 4, 5, 6 and 7) 
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Ex. 3 , The False Knight upon the Road 
Sharp 2B 
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Ex. 4 The False Knight upon the Road 
Child 3C 
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Ex. 5 The False Knight upon the Road 
Brewster 2 
x 7 
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Ex. 6 The False Knight upon the Road 
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Ex. 7 The False Knight upon the Road 
Creighton 1 
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prety Vittle child only FeNeh years old. 


Child 3C is a couplet. The form of the textual stanza is A’, 
A’, that of the musical stanza, AA. The versions published by Brew- 
ster’* and Davis can be considered extended couplets with the tex- 
tual form A’, A? and the musical form AB. However, both Brewster 
and Davis publish the text without the tune as a quatrain.*® 


Brewster 2 1. “Where are you going?” 
Said the False, fie, the False Fidee; 
“I’m going to my school,” 
Said the child and there still she stood. 


Davis 2 1. “Where are you going? said the false, false knight, 
Said the false so rude. 
“I’m going to school,” said the child, 
And still it stood. 


Considered as a quatrain the form of the textual stanza in Brew- 
ster 2 is A’, B*, A’®, B*, that of the musical stanza A, B', C, B?. 
In the latter B? is a sequence of B', ie., the melodic groups have 
approximately the same configuration but lie at a different pitch 
level. In Davis 2 the quatrain organization of the textual stanza is 
A’, B, A?, C, and that of the musical stanze, ABCD. 

The form of the textual stanza of the version published by 
Creighton™* is At, B', A?, B?, that of the musical stanza, with minor 
variations in the two versions of A, is A’, B, A?, C. Of all the ver- 
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sions analyzed only Sharp 2A shows a parallel tripartite organiza- 
tion of both text and melody. 

A more detailed analysis can be made by comparing the clausal 
or phrasal subdivisions of lines with each other. The first two lines 
of Sharp 2A can be divided thus: 


I II 
At O where are you going to? said the knight in the road. 
I II 


A? Im a-going to my school, said the child as he stood. 


The text of Phrase I of both A’ and A? consists of dialogue. The 
text of Phrase I is therefore variable, changing from stanza to stanza. 
The text of Phrase II is fixed or invariable, since it is the same in 
each stanza. 

The relation of musical phrases to fixed or variable text is shown 


below. 








Al Text Variable Fixed 
Melody I II 

A? Text Variable Fixed 
Melody I II 








This association of specific musical material with fixed versus 
variable text occurs fairly frequently in ballads with internal re- 
frains. An example of this can be found in the first two lines of 
Lord Randal (Ex. 2 above). Other ballads with internal refrains 
may not manifest this form of integration. Although considerable 
variation is present the first two lines of Sharp 2B (Ex. 3 above) 
may be outlined as follows: 








Line 1 Text Variable Fixed 
Melody I I 

Line 2. Text Variable Fixed 
Melody II I 








Here the melody of the first two lines is itself a well rounded 
little tripartite form, I, I, II, I. However, the musical form of the 
two lines differs from that of the text. 

Of the other versions given above Child 3C displays the same 
organization as that of the first two lines of Sharp 2A; in Brewster 
2 musical material is associated in repetition with the fixed text 
only, and this in a sequential organization; Davis 2 has no repetition 
of melodic material and therefore no association of specific melodic 
and textual phrases; in Creighton 1 musical material is associated 
by repetition with the variable text, but not with the fixed text. 
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It should be noted that Phrases I and II of Sharp 2A show 
much sharper rhythmic differentiation than their counterparts in 
Child 3C or Sharp 7B (Lord Randal). 

Both Bronson*® and Hendren* define the normal ballad stanza 
as one containing four lines, the first and third lines containing four 
verbal pulses or accents and the second and fourth lines either three 
or four pulses. Of the six versions of “The False Knight upon the 
Road” given above, only three, the two collected by Sharp and the 
one collected by Creighton, satisfy this dictum. , 

Child 3C, the oldest of the six versions of the ballad in date of 
collection, is just half the length of the three previously mentioned 
versions. It consists of two lines, each with four pulses. However, 
the quatrain described by Bronson and Hendren is certainly the most 
common stanza form found in recently collected ballads. If the older 
form of the ballad stanza was indeed a couplet there would seem to 
be a culturally established need for the expansion of the couplet to 
a quatrain. Since Child 3C is the oldest version known to us let us 
assume for purposes of argument that this version is the original 
form of the ballad. What, then, are the means by which the ex- 
pansion from couplet to quatrain is accomplished? 

Child 3C contains in brief all the important dramatic elements 
of the ballad situation. No new elements of any importance are 
added in the later versions. In this original couplet we find the 
variable text, the question and answer, and the fixed text, containing 
the C-P motif. In this case the C-P motif consists of the following 
elements: “the false knight,” who is “upon the road” and “the wee 
boy” of whom it is sung, after he has answered the false knight’s 
question, “And still he stood.” 

In Brewster 2 each textual line of the couplet is expanded 
to six pulses in length. The Knight is now the Fidee, the word 
False is found twice in the first line and the child’s determination 
to outface the devil is strengthened by the addition of the word there 
to the last clause, “and there still she stood.” The term wee boy has 
now been dropped in favor of child, and there is thus less dramatiza- 
tion of the disparity in the size of the contending characters. In 
compensation the child is now identified as being of the weaker sex. 

The first line of Davis 2 is extended to six pulses, the second, 
like Brewster 2, contains five pulses. The indication that the False 
Knight is “in the road” is now omitted. The word false occurs 
three times, and we now hear that the Knight is rude. The second 
line is similar to that of the original couplet with the exception that 
child (now apparently of the neuter sex!) is substituted for wee boy. 
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The version collected by Creighton exhibits a four line stanza 
produced by expanding each clause of the couplet into a full line. 
Beginning with the second stanza the text assumes the character of 
a riddle ballad.*’ 


2. “What is rounder than a ring? What is higher than a king?” 
Cried the false knight to the child in the road. 
“The sun is rounder than a ring. God is higher than a king.” 
Cried the pretty little child only seven years old. 


In this version the ballad has undergone considerable change. The 
emphasis has now shifted to the child’s ability to provide answers 
to the devil’s riddles; the notion that the child must stand his ground 
or be carried off is no longer explicitly present. The conception of 
the wee child has been expanded into the description, “pretty little 
child only seven years old.” 


In both versions collected by Sharp the initial couplet is re- 
tained with little change as the first two lines of the quatrain. In 
the second line, however, the reference to the child’s position is 
merely “as he stood.” The idea of determined immobility on the 
part of the child as expressed in the original version by the key 
word still in the phrase “and still he stood” is now developed into 
an entire line. 


2A He stood ead he stood and it’s well because he stood. 
2B He stood and he stood, He well thought on he stood. 


The third line is thus an expansion of the C-P motif. The purpose 
of the fourth line, a reiteration of the second, is apparently the fill- 
- ing in of the four line stanza form. Everything found in the original 
couplet is present with the exception of the reference to the falseness 
of the knight and the size of the child. The folk poet has handled 
the matter more subtly here; the full implications of the situation 
are not revealed until the end of the third line with the words “and 
it’s well because he stood” and “He well thought on he stood.” 

In every version except that collected by Creighton expansion is 
of fixed text only. In Creighton 1 both fixed and variable text are 
expanded. Dramatization of the conflict seems more pointed in the 
Sharp versions since all fixed parts of the text are based directly on 
the C-P motif. Emphasis on the falseness or rudeness of the knight 
is omitted and attention focused directly on the relationship of the 
two antagonists. In Sharp 2A even the introductory phrase 


The knight met a child on the road. 


is based on the C-P motif, indicating the position of both characters. 
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In my opinion the texts of the Sharp versions, considered without 
their melodic accompaniment, are greatly superior to those of the 
other versions quoted. The tripartite textual form, exhibiting the 
added elements of contrast and repetition, is lacking in the other 
versions. 

In certain aspects the text of 2A can be considered superior to 
that of 2B. These are not of very great importance. But in integration 
of text and melody the two versions stand upon entirely different 
planes. 2B shows practically no integration of text and melody while 
the textual and musical stanzas of 2A show an almost consistently 
parallel organization not only by line but by clausal or phrasal sub- 
division of the lines. This is illustrated in Ex. 8, p. 106. 

In Ex. 8 the symbol II represents the melodic phrase associated 
with the textual clause containing the C-P motif. x represents the 
initial pitches of this musical phrase, y the cadential pitches. Since 
Phrase II of the fourth line is an exact repetition of Phrase II of the 
second line, it is omitted. 

It will be seen in Ex. 8 that II* differs from II* only in the form 
of the final and cadential pitch pattern, y* or y’. 

The Introduction begins with a rhythmically varied version of 
the melodic figure x’, indicated as x*, in which one of the two initial 
eighth notes is omitted. The remainder of the Introduction consists 
of an unmodified and complete statement of II’. 

The B line is made up of x’, a rhythmically altered version of 
x’; which is followed by x*, an inverted and transposed version of 
x’ (including the two eighth notes); then by two eighth notes of free 
material; and, finally, by a rhythmically altered version of II’, which 
is indicated as II*. Note that in pitch succession II* is an exact 
replica of II’, the successive pitches in both being A B A F* E D. 
A last rythmic variation of x', the figure of a rising second, is found 
within II*, and is indicated as x‘. 

All textual clauses or lines involving the C-P motif, including 
the Introduction, are associated with or accompanied by musical 
material derived from Phrase II. The only exception is the bit of 
free material found in B, the two eighth notes associated with the 
words “and it’s.” There is thus a thoroughgoing symbolic association 
of a musical motif with a verbal motif. 

Needless to say, this type of integration, this symbolic association 
of verbal and musical elements, is considered a highly sophisticated 
compositional technique when it appears on the conscious level in 
cultivated music. It is reminiscent, in microcosmic form, of similar 
techniques found in the Romantic school of Western European art 
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music, techniques involving the use of the idée fixe or the leit motif. 
There is, of course, no reason to believe that the folk singers of the 
Southern Highlands or their progenitors were in contact with this 
particular musical culture. It is much more likely that the symbolism 
laid bare in the analysis is the result of purely unconscious processes. 
Nevertheless, creative talent of a high order was obviously at work. 


II 


We have dealt so far almost exclusively with the fixed portions 
of the text of Sharp 2A and the melodic material associated with 
the fixed text. Since the music of the ballad, as a type, is strophic 
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rather than through-composed, we are not likely to find symbolic 
associations akin to those discussed above between the variable por- 
tions of the text and their accompanying melody. However, certain 
aspects of interrelationship of text and tune can be studied in the 
portion of the strophic form having variable text. One of these is 
the coordination of verbal and musical accent, another the melodic 
rhythmic variation occasioned by the varying number of syllables 
found from stanza to stanza in a particular poetic foot. 

Sharp publishes the melody of the first stanza of 2A only. That 
the melody of Phrase I requires alteration to fit the varying text of 
subsequent stanzas can be seen below. 


Stanza | 
Line 1 O where are you going to? 
ORD pe OO Sia « np 
Line 2 I’m a-going to my school, 
ee at 
Stanza 7 
Line 1 I think I hear a bell, 
—- /——-—/ 
Line 2 Yes, and it’s ringing you to hell, 
/—— /— —-—/ 


These four clauses show very little consistency in metrical organ- 
ization. Although other interpretations of the scansion of these 
clauses are possible some melodic variation obviously must occur. 
Since no melodic variants for this ballad are published in English 
Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians I applied to Miss Maud 
Karpeles, hoping that Sharp might have notated variants not included 
in this publication. I quote below from Miss Karpeles’ reply and 
reproduce the notation she was kind enough to furnish. 


Cecil Sharp did not record any variants of the False Knight 
but he did indicate the fitting of some of the words to the melody. 
These I enclose. I notice that the arrangement of words for the 
first stanza does not accord with the published edition. What is 
the reason for this discrepancy I do not know. 


In the analysis of melodic variation distinction should be made 
between melodic variation per se, i.e., variation not necessitated by 
textual changes, and obligatory rhythmic variation of melody caused 
by changes in the number of syllables within a foot. Obligatory 
rhythmic accommodations of melody to text is seen in Ex. 9, p. 110, 
in the third beat of the first measure and the first beat of the succeed- 
ing measure. In the second stanza two sixteenth notes are required to 
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music, techniques involving the use of the idée fixe or the leit motif. 
There is, of course, no reason to believe that the folk singers of the 
Southern Highlands or their progenitors were in contact with this 
particular musical culture. It is much more likely that the symbolism 
laid bare in the analysis is the result of purely unconscious processes. 
Nevertheless, creative talent of a high order was obviously at work. 


II 


We have dealt so far almost exclusively with the fixed portions 
of the text of Sharp 2A and the melodic material associated with 
the fixed text. Since the music of the ballad, as a type, is strophic 
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rather than through-composed, we are not likely to find symbolic 
associations akin to those discussed above between the variable por- 
tions of the text and their accompanying melody. However, certain 
aspects of interrelationship of text and tune can be studied in the 
portion of the strophic form having variable text. One of these is 
the coordination of verbal and musical accent, another the melodic 
rhythmic variation occasioned by the varying number of syllables 
found from stanza to stanza in a particular poetic foot. 

Sharp publishes the melody of the first stanza of 2A only. That 
the melody of Phrase I requires alteration to fit the varying text of 
subsequent stanzas can be seen below. 


Stanza | 
Line 1 O where are you going to? 
Sob. a ee easels 
Line 2 I’m a-going to my school, 
— —/— — — 1 / 
Stanza 7 
Line 1 I think I hear a bell, 
— f/——— / 
Line 2 Yes, and it’s ringing you to hell, 
/—— /— —-—/ 


These four clauses show very little consistency in metrical organ- 
ization. Although other interpretations of the scansion of these 
clauses are possible some melodic variation obviously must occur. 
Since no melodic variants for this ballad are published in English 
Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians I applied to Miss Maud 
Karpeles, hoping that Sharp might have notated variants not included 
in this publication. I quote below from Miss Karpeles’ reply and 
reproduce the notation she was kind enough to furnish. 


Cecil Sharp did not record any variants of the False Knight 
but he did indicate the fitting of some of the words to the melody. 
These I enclose. I notice that the arrangement of words for the 
first stanza does not accord with the published edition. What is 
the reason for this discrepancy I do not know. 


In the analysis of melodic variation distinction should be made 
between melodic variation per se, i.e., variation not necessitated by 
textual changes, and obligatory rhythmic variation of melody caused 
by changes in the number of syllables within a foot. Obligatory 
rhythmic accommodations of melody to text is seen in Ex. 9, p. 110, 
in the third beat of the first measure and the first beat of the succeed- 
ing measure. In the second stanza two sixteenth notes are required to 
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set the words what are and going. In the third stanza the single 
syllable words what and you fall on the same beats and a single 
eighth note therefore replaces each set of sixteenths. 

An analysis of the relation of musical accent to verbal accent in 
the first stanza follows. The melodic version of Phrase I, Line 1, is 
that given in Ex. 9, not in Ex. 1. 
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4. O wont you give me some. 
Intro 
The knight met a child in the road. 
Verbal accent —- {/; —-—f/—— / 
Musical accent / / / 
Line 1 (A?) I II 
O where are you going to? said the knight in the road. 
Verbal accent —- {/; —-=—- /—-—- — —- J —— /f 
Musical accent / / / / 
Line 2 (A?) I II 
I’m a-going to my school, said the child as he stood. 
Verbal accent — —/——— / —— /; ——/ 
Musical accent / / / / 
Line 3 (B) 
He stood and he stood and it’s well because he stood. 
Verbal accent — f{/ —— f/ ——- f/ ——— / 
Musical accent / / / / 
Line 4 (A?) (Repetition of Line 2) 
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In the above the relationship of musical and verbal accent in 
Phrase I, Line 1 is regular, in Phrase I, Line 2 it is irregular. In sub- 
sequent stanzas the former is also irregular. 


Phrase I, Line 1 


Stanza 2 O ... .. what are you going there for? 
Verbal accent — / —-—- /—- —- — 
Musical accent / / 

Stanzas 3 and 4 O . what have you got there? 

OO... . won't you give me some? 
Verbal accent — / — {f/ — — 
Musical accent / / 


It can be seen above that the Introduction and all sections of 
the stanza having a fixed text show a regular anapestic meter, the 
only exception being the additional unaccented syllable found in 
the last foot of Line 3. In addition, the verbal stress concurs regular- 
ly with either the primary or secondary stress of the musical meas- 
ure.*® 

Irregularity of poetic meter is found in the variable text of most 
ballads and is probably the cause of much of the melodic variation 
characteristic of the genre. Lack of coordination of verbal and 
musical accent is also common in the ballad. Nevertheless, it is 
rather surprising to find so much irregularity in the variable text 
of Sharp 2A. It is in extreme contrast to the high degree of regularity 
displayed by the fixed text. Considering the variable text only and 
judging it from the point of view of the cultivated poet or com- 
poser, a point of view not necessarily that of the folk singer, Sharp 
2A could hardly be described as “an ideal marriage of text and 
tune.” 


III 


Although the example of this ballad indicates the possibility of 
the existence of an extremely high degree of integration of text and 
melody in folksong it is obvious that an exact coordination of all 
the aspects of two such diverse media cannot be achieved. The 
melody has its own purely musical necessities to which the text 
must occasionally bow. This is seen, for example, in the use of the 
wrenched accent. The text, in its variation from stanza to stanza, 
often requires melodic accommodation to these changes. An example 
of this was discussed in connection with Ex, 9. 

The rhyming scheme of the text may be altogether independent 
of the music. This is true of the internal rhymes found in the first 
and third lines of Stanza 2 in Creighton 1. In some stanzas of Sharp 
2A the first and second lines rhyme. Both lines are associated with 
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the same melodic material. While the rhymed terminals of the 
textual lines are similar, the cadences of the musical lines differ. 


A proper balance in the types of cadences used is one of the 
primary necessities in the judicious organization of melody. The 
cadential organization of the first stanza of Sharp 2A is outlined 


below. 


Line Text Final Cadence 
Intro met a child in the road. Conclusive 

Al said the knight in the road. Inconclusive 
A? said the child as he stood. Conclusive 

B and it’s well because he stood. Inconclusive 
A? said the chilld as he stood. Conclusive 


There can be little doubt that the tonic or final of the mode in 
which the melody is organized is E.1° Since the melody is modal in 
character the cadences can be described only as conclusive or incon- 
clusive.*° Sharp 2A shows an alternation of the two types of caden- 
ces. Note that the cadence of the Introduction fits into this pattern. 
Although all the clauses given above are concerned with one element 
or another of the C-P motif the cadences differ. An attempt to co- 
ordinate the two types of cadences with textual phenomena by iden- 
tifying one type with the knight and the other with the child is not 
feasible. Lines A* and B both concern the child but exhibit different 
cadences. The Introduction involves both characters. In this ballad, 
then, the organization of the cadences by types is a purely musical 
matter and is based solely upon the internal organizational needs of 
the melodic stanza. 


There are two other aspects of the musical structure which do 
not affect the textual organization. Both are subtle touches which 
would be regarded as marks of skilled and sensitive craftmanship if 
found in the work of a cultivated composer. The first is the change 
in the third repetition of Phrase I of the penultimate pitch from D* 
to D natural. This slight alteration is just sufficient to avoid the 
bald and pedestrian effect that would be produced by a third un- 
varied repetition of the phrase. 


An equally subtle musical change is found in the B line. The 
effect is a kind of cross relation between poetic and musical meters. 
The poetic meter of the line remains anapestic but the musical meter 
changes from 3/4 to 4/4. This metrical alteration adds to the musical 
contrast produced by the B line, the “release” in the parlance of the 
popular song composer. The change of musical meter reduces the 
number of beats found in the third line and thus produces uneven line 
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lengths in the musical stanza. The length of the textual lines is not 
effected. 


IV 


In all probability the intimate relationship of text and tune found 
in Sharp 2A can only be achieved when the greater part of a ballad 
is composed of fixed text. However, the example of Sharp 2B 
demonstrates that the mere fact that the greater part of a ballad 
stanza is made up of fixed text does not automatically produce inte- 
gration of this type. The unique organization of Sharp 2A is not 
the result of the mere adventitious association of a text with a con- 
veniently remembered tune. The poem and the music were obviously 
developed simultaneously and probably had remained in association 
for a considerably period of time. 


Whether the creative processes involved were conscious or un- 
conscious the folk poets and composers responsible were unmistakably 
craftsmen and artists of no mean order. The level of artistry required 
to produce this ballad could be found only in a strong and living 
folk tradition. Such was the tradition of the Highlanders of the 
Southern Appalachians at the time Sharp collected this ballad, a 
tradition that, according to his own evidence,** was at a higher level 
than that of the motherland at the earlier date at which Child 3C 
was collected. 
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15 Bronson, Bertrand B., “The Interdependence of Ballad Tunes and 
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only one stressed beat, the first. The 4/4 measure, which may be considered 
a compound representing two measures of 2/4, shows a primary stress on the 
first beat and a secondary stress on the third beat. 2/4 measures therefore 
have one weak beat, the second; 3/4 and 4/4 two weak beats, the second 
and third in the former and the second and fourth in the latter. 

19 For the benefit of the non-musician the structure of a mode might 
be compared with that of the solar system, the tonic representing the sun and 
the other pitches found in the mode the planets. If we postulate the existence 
of more than one solar system in the universe we can say that modes, like 
solar systems, are differentiated from each other by the number of planets 
or pitches found in the particular system or mode; by the distances which 
are found between the components of the system or mode; and by the types 
of orbits or movements displayed by these components, 

As the sun exerts a gravitational pull upon the planets, thus regulating 
their orbits and their relations with each other, so the tonic effects the melodic 
movements of the other pitches found in the mode. This gravitational pull is 
stronger or more evident in the two modes, the major and the minor, which 
make up the melodic material of European art or cultivated music of recent 
history, than it is in the larger number of modes used in earlier European 
practise. Or, at least, the gravitational pull of the tonic has been more 
thoroughly observed and studied in the art music of the later period. 

The modal organization of Sharp 2A, like a great number of the melodies 
of the older traditional ballads, shows greater kinship with the modes used 
during the medieval period of European history than with the major and 
minor modes of more recent usage. The term final is found in medieval modal 
theory. The term tonic is of later vintage. In European art music, with few 
exceptions and in all modes, the tonic or final is the pitch upon which the 
melody ends. 

20 The use of the term modal usually implies that the melodic organiza- 
tion of the music so described shows kinship with the modes of medieval 
practise rather than with the major or minor modes. Medieval modal theory, 
at its inception purely a theory of melodic practise, offers no means of clas- 
sifying cadences. The classification of cadences as authentic, plagal, perfect 
‘or imperfect found in musical theory of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies is based upon harmonic considerations. Since this ballad was sung 
without accompaniment and the melody does not follow the patterning char- 
acteristic of either the major or minor mode the use of these classifications 
in describing cadences is clearly out of place here. 

21 Sharp, op. cit., Introduction to the First Edition, p. xxv ff. 

Erratum: In Ex. 1 the sign 3/4 should be found following the bar 
line of the second full measure. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RHYMES AND RIDDLES 


The Oxford Nursery Rhyme Book. Assembled by Iona and 
Peter Opie. With additional illustrations by Joan Hassall. (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1955) xi + 224 pp. 2ls. 


This repository of some 800 rhymes and ditties, the heritage of 
oral tradition in the English language, contains well known and little 
known lullabies of dandling rhymes, toe rhymes, catches, charms, 
traditional street cries, riddle verses, nursery maxims, and folk ballads 
(some making sense; some, pure rollicking nonsense), with six hun- 
dred accompanying illustrations, the majority of which first appeared 
in toybooks and chapbooks in the eighteenth century and the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

The volume is intended for an audience of children who are not 
too old to sit on adult laps and for the eager or weary adults on whose 
laps the children perch. A nestling child will probably find here old 
familiar jingles over which he will want to linger; and now, in this 
book, he can relate those favorites to the pictures beside them. The 
baby-sitter in the situation, either veteran or neophyte, need feel no 
disability in having a book to assist his memory since, for more than 
two hundred years, the transmission of nursery lore has been aided 
by print. 

Though the compilers disclaim any didactic or academic pur- 
poses, they have arranged the rhymes into nine sections beginning 
with “Baby Games and Lullabies” (which includes several versions 


of “Eye winker/Tom tinker . . .” and “This little pig . . .”); going 
on through “A Little Learning” (which includes A, B, C and number 
rhymes like, “A was an archer .../B was a butcher...” and 


“One-ery/ two-ery, tickery seven,/ Hallibo, crackibo, ten and eleven,/ 
Spin, span, muskidan,/ twidle-um, twadilum, twenty-one”; and finally 
ending with a section called “Ballads and Songs” for long-legged 
seven and eight-year-olders—graduate lap-sitters. 


Among the illustrations (most of which are from chapbooks and 
old toy books; the rest by Joan Hassall) are several engravings by 


Beweick and his brother John, many of which originally accompanied 


the rhymes when they first appeared in print; and “the design on 
page 3, which . . . is almost certainly the same as the one which 
illustrated the first rhyme in the first nursery book in 1744.” The 
sources for these old illustrations are the Opies’ extensive private 
collection, the British museum, the Bodleian Library, and the London 
Library. Joan Hassall’s woodblocks were first engraved for the Saltire 
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Society’s series of Saltire Chapbooks between 1943 and 1951 and 
admirably complement the earlier originals out of which her art was 
born. 

Iona and Peter Opie who assembled this collection of nursery 
lore, (the well-known and world-known editors of the scholarly 
Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes, 1951) are now at work on a 
collection of traditional games and play customs of children in the 
British Isles—a collection which will likely run to several volumes 
and will more likely be called definitive for a long time to come. 

This Nursery Rhyme Book has not been labeled “Folklore” by 
the assemblers nor by the publishers. In fact, Iona and Peter Opie do 
not use the term in their field collecting nor in publishing (so I 
understand). Apparently in England and in America the term carries 
different popular connotations, I gathered from conversations with 
the Opies. In England the hyphenated words carry a definite non-U 
stigma; whereas in America where presidental candidates search for 
ancestors born in log cabins, the folksy pose is a sharp axe to blaze 
a clean political trail and the unhyphenated “Folklore” is a publisher- 
adman’s sure-fire gimmick for quick sale of a “trade” book. (This 
is an interpretation, from memory, of a conversation with the Opies 
in the Spring of 1955, over the galley of the Nursery Rhyme Book. 
If my memory has faltered or failed, I welcome Opie correction) . 

As a popular volume of traditional lore, this book came from the 
hands of honest, capable research scholars who stated their purposes 
clearly and lived up to them. If I, an old footnote addict, long for 
documentation for some of these rhymes which did not appear in 
the documented Opie Dictionary, I cannot blame Iona and Peter 
Opie for not doing what they did not intend nor pretend to do. 


State Teachers College Dorothy Howard 
Frostburg, Maryland 


A Collection of Irish Riddles. VVernam Hull and Archer Taylor. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, Folklore 
Studies VI, 1955.) Pp. 129. $1.75. 


With the appearance of each successive, independent work in the 
field of riddles the materials necessary for comparative studies be- 
come more and more complete. Hull’s and Taylor’s A Collection of 
Irish Riddles is a welcome addition to the whole. Perhaps in the 
not-too-distant future other competent riddle scholars will supply 
us with the missing working tools, such as, a good Turkish, an en- 
hanced Arabic, and an adequate Persian collection. After such 
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additions the field will be very well suited to the needs of the scholar 
especially interested in the comparative approach to problems in 
this area of folklore. Hull and Taylor point out the lack of such 
items in the “Preface” (vii) and add that such studies ought to be 
published in a western European language in order to make their 
availability more far-reaching. 

A Collection of Irish Riddles again illustrates the thoroughness 
and scholarship of Archer Taylor that we in the field of folklore 
have become so accustomed to. Vernam Hull has contributed a 
marked share by translating the original Irish riddles. Since the 
original texts in Irish have already appeared in printed form in 
Béaloideas, The Journal of the Folklore of Ireland Society, the authors 
have deemed it neither expedient nor frugal to reproduce the Irish 
texts. Printing comes high nowadays, and copies of Béaloideas ap- 
parently are not too hard to obtain. In this way the cost was kept 
ata minimum. We have, therefore, an important collection of Irish 
riddles, but not the whole picture. The authors themselves mention 
that much material in the hands of the Irish Folklore Commission 
was not gone into or included in this work because it was in manu- 
script form. To have gone into this would have necessitated the 
printing of the originals. This would have cost too much for the 
present. Perhaps this untouched source will be taken care of later. 
Until then the complete story of the Irish riddle will not have been 
told. 

The system followed in the Irish Riddles is the same as that in 
Taylor’s English Riddles in Oral Tradition (Berkeley, 1951). The 
systematic listing of the riddles comprises the first ninety pages. The 
copious notes (pp. 91-109) with a comparative flavor are a helpful 
contribution to the workshop materials of the armchair scholar. “The 
Collections of Irish Riddles Cited” is impressive (pp. 111-113). The 
“Index of Solutions,” as one would expect, follows the pattern set by 
Taylor’s English Riddles. Lastly, the “Index of Traditional Com- 
parisons” comprising less than half a page of entries puts the final 
touch to the work. 

This work like its predecessors is a fine monument to the integrity 
and never-ending energy that Archer Taylor and his co-workers 
put into their particular kind of scholarly offerings. Riddle scholars 
and other enthusiastic folklorists will add this latest volume to their 
present collections. 


Michigan State University Stuart A. Gallacher 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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Horse-Fight and Horse-Race in Norse Tradition. Svale Soll- 
heim. (Oslo, Norway: H. Aschehoug & Co. [W. Nygaard], Studia 
Norvegica No. 8, 1956.) Pp. 173. 


The theme of the present book is another instance of the longe- 
vity of a traditional custom from a remote period down to a fairly 
recent date. The custom, in this case, is the periodical gatherings 
of a great number of people at certain times of the year with horse- 
fighting and horse-racing as traditional parts of the program. Such 
gatherings are well known in the countries of Northern Europe and 
ancient Norse literature, the sagas as well as the laws, constantly refer 
to them. In the ancient law-books their existence is tacitly assumed, 
the rules for a fair fight are given, and a casual sentence is revealing: 
“Every one must take care of himself in stallion-fighting, no matter 
who is inciting,” leaving an impression of violence and brutality. 
Such impression is vividly confirmed by references and descriptions 
given in the family sagas, where the brawls inevitably following, are 
brushed aside by a remark: “Let us take no notice of this. This is 
the way every horse-fight ends.” Detailed accounts are found, e.g., 
in the Gretti’s saga, and the long poles used in inciting and controlling 
the horses, proved equally effective in a conflict between the owners. 
The main interest of the saga-writers seems to have been in weaving 
such incidents into their pattern: the strife between strong-minded 
individuals and the rivalry of families. 

Horsefights seem to have been a necessary part of regular gath- 
erings, e.g. at the “ting,” where matters of law and justice were 
settled, together with other contests and games. In placenames 
reminiscences are to be found, and there are references in the ac- 
count of the first settlement in Iceland—the “Landnama”—of similar 
practices. It seems a safe conclusion that the Norse settlers brought 
the custom with them from their homeland, even if the conditions 
of living in the new country would lead to such changes as a new 
function of such meetings in the communities. 

In Norway accounts of such gatherings are numerous, and de- 
tailed descriptions, e.g. from the South of Norway, from about 1820 
offer striking parallels to the sagas. In other districts the gatherings 
ceased earlier, about 1750. The opposition against them was perhaps 
not directed against horse-fighting in itself but against the drinking 
and disorder that seemed inevitable. We are told that before such 
meetings “there was a fair supply of brandy in every household,” 
as for a festival, one coinciding with the end of the summer session 
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and with the return of people and cattle from the mountain pas- 
tures. 

The meetings, however, went on, now called “dances” usually 
held in the open, and in palaces on the borderland between the long 
valleys. People assembled in great numbers, dancing went on through 
the summer night to the music of the fiddles. The musicians held 
competitions, contests and games were held, and winners would be 
remembered. Drinks would flow freely, and gradually reaction would 
set in, expressed in legends about the actual presence of evil 
powers, and some fifty or sixty years ago, such dances were not held 
any more. 

The early Norse settlers also carried the custom of such annual 
gatherings to the Western Isles, and the summary of evidence, especial- 
ly from the Hebrides, is extremely interesting. The author has re- 
stricted his studies to Norse materials, ancient and more recent, but 
similar meetings, even with horse-racing and horse-fighting are well 
known from other parts of the world. The author is probably right 
in tracing the ultimate origin of such customs to ancient, pre-christian 
rites, practiced to ensure and further the produce of fields and of 
cattle. 

His study accordingly has an interest, not only to students who 
have specialized in Northern antiquities, but to every student of folk- 
lore and ethnology. 

A compliment is due to the translators, who were faced with a 
very difficult task, as any number of terms and expressions, strictly 
local, had somehow to be made intelligible to English readers. To 
a Norwegian reader they seem to have been very successful. 


Blommenholm Reidar Th. Christianson 
Norway 


Fo_tkK HEROES 


Paul Bunyan and His Men. Ivan Benson. (Rutland, Vermont 
and Tokyo, Japan: Charles C. Tuttle Co., 1955.) 231 pp., drawings, 
glossary, $2.50. 


This is a witty, concise, and unslanted retelling of the Paul 
Bunyan material. It is somewhat chronologically and topically con- 
nected by eighteen chapters, each centering around a man or an 
adventure of the Bunyan crew. Characters particularly celebrated 
are Brimstone Bill, Canada Jack, Johnny Inkslinger, Sourdough Sam, 
Big Ole, Babe the Blue Ox, and Bull of the Woods. Some typical 
chapters deal with the camp on the Big Onion, the Round River 
Drive, the Year of the Dry Rains, the Winter of the Blue Snow, 
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the Seven Axmen, Battle of Copenhagen, and the Bull Frog Nights. 

Why another book on Bunyan? The answer is the man and 
the matter. Professor Benson, with considerable experience in the 
out-of-doors as lumberjack in Minnesota and forest ranging from 
the Midwest to Washington, and with his interest in English and 
journalism, has felt that the material deserves to be retold. Addi- 
tionally, he is now with the University of California extension service 
in Tokyo and has wished to present the fabulous American lumber 
crew to student and adult readers in Japan, as well as in America. 
He is quite frank with his readers regarding his purpose for writing 
the book and his sources of the material. He says (Foreword, 
pp. 8-9): 

In writing the stories I have drawn upon three sources. First and fore- 
most are the standard stories which I first heard and came to love during 
my days as a lumberjack in the Paul Bunyan country, the woods of northern 
Minnesota. Secondly, I have exercised the right belonging to all who tell 
of Paul Bunyan and have added details from my own imagination, embroider- 
ing the stuff of legend with threads of my own choosing, in new colors 
which, I sincerely trust, are in complete harmony with the whole. And 
thirdly, I have drawn upon my own experiences in the North Woods, both 
as lumberjack and as a forest ranger, hoping thereby to restore to the 
stories some of their often-faded background color. 

The folklorist will find little new material here on our mythical 
American demigod. Some of the most elaborated chapters are on 
the Battle of Copenhagen between the Swedes and the Finns of 
Bunyan’s crew and on the bull frogs that are molded into a symphony 
orchestra and organized into logging teams. He may or may not be 
delighted with the use of many frontier anecdotes and “sells” that 
are woven into the dialogue, such as the log chain weather vane, 
the half-way leap, shingling the fog, breeding insects with stingers 
on both ends, and the list of fabulous critters. On the other hand, 
the general reader will be lured on by the clever exchanges of wit 
and retort on every page. He will be as well entertained by the 
native and traditional American humor as by the vivid depiction 
of Bunyan and his men. 


Union College Leonard Roberts 
Barbourville, Ky. 


Fo.tx Sonc AND MuSICOLOGY 


Ethno-Musicology. Jaap Kunst. (The Hague: Martinus Nij- 
hoff, 1955.) Pp. 158. Guilders 10.50. 


This book is intended as a text for students and is based on the 
courses in ethnomusicology given by the author at Amsterdam, Jaap 
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Kunst is primarily known for his work in Indonesian music and his 
definitive work, Music in Java. About sixty pages are devoted to a 
general discussion of ethnomusicology, a manual of methods, and 
a history of research in primitive and oriental music. Somewhat 
neglected is folk music, an unfortunate thing at a time when folk 
music scholars increasingly are taking up the more exact methods 
of ethnomusicology. The second half of the book is taken up by a 
comprehensive bibliography of over two thousand items indexed by 
subject matter. Though somewhat uneven in coverage, this bibliog- 
raphy is probably the most useful part of the book. Also included 
is a series of photographs of the leading scholarss in the field, 
especially welcome to students who have read the works of these 
men, and who can now grasp more of their personalities from their 
faces. A long list of ethnic recordings available to the public is 
given on pp. 30-36. 

The first part of the book, entitled “A Manual for Ethno- 
Musicologists,” surveys some of the methodology of this field. A 
rather thorough exposition of the methods of determining pitch, 
scale systems, and transcribing recordings, a detailed discussion of 
ways of classifying musical instruments, and a brief set of directions 
for field work are found here presented in an informal style. The 
interest of ethnomusicology in historic processes, the relationship of 
exotic music to ancient music, and the problems of origins are 
emphasized. A number of aspects of ethnomusicology are lacking; 
however, the author is aware of these omissions, mentioning some of 
them on pp. 63-64. But the failure to include problems and methods 
of dealing with rhythm, structure, polyphony, the place of music 
in primitive and oriental cultures, and acculturation makes it impos- 
sible to accept this book as a definitive “manual for ethno-musicolog- 
ists.” But as a summary of the more technical sides of pitch calcula- 
tion, Ethno-Musicology is unexcelled. One gets the impression that 
Professor Kunst’s courses, on which this book is based, are indeed 
worthwhile, erudite, and stimulating. 


Christian-Albrechts University Bruno Nettl 
Kiel, Germany 


The Story of American Folk Song. Russell Ames with a Fore- 
word by Helen L. Kaufmann. (New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1955.) 
xii + 276 pp. 


This little book, written I imagine for persons with slight or 
no knowledge of the subject, is a commentary on songs sung in 
various times and trades in American history. Many texts are print- 
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ed, all or in part, and while they give a good idea of the scope of 
American song, they do not always fit the scheme of the book. In 
his section on the frontier, for instance, Mr. Ames includes “passion- 
murder ballads,” a type I have never thought peculiar to any one part 
of the American experience. Through the seventh chapter, his scheme 
is more or less chronological, an account of song in America from the 
days of the Spanish and French explorers through the Civil War. 
After the seventh, he abandons chronology for no apparent other 
scheme. He moves from “Songs of the Rambling Trades” in the 
eighth chapter to “The Open Road, the Chain Gang, and the Jail” 
in the ninth and, finally, to “The Blues” in the tenth. Mr. Ames 
evidently takes his aim from the social historian, and the result is that 
his book is sometimes more of a discussion of social history than of 
an art. 

His view of both reflects a certain prejudice. Mr. Ames seems 
to think of the folk as uncommon common people who generally 
have resented those at the high end of society. For this reason, the 
folk, in the old British ballads, “give quite an unflattering picture of 
ignoble lords and ladies who spend a great deal of time poisoning, 
stabbing, and betraying one another.” This dialectic is just one view 
of the folk as it is one view of the ballads. That the figures are lords 
and ladies may be of no great social significance. And it may be 
that the lords and ladies painted this picture themselves. 

Granting Mr. Ames his prejudice and his over simplicity, I think 
that his book is most interesting in its comment on social conditions 
that make and shape people and their songs. 


Southern Illinois University W. E. Simeone 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Music in Primitive Culture. Bruno Nett] (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1956). xviii + 182 pp. 60 musical ex. 
$5.00. 


Music in Primitive Culture proves the saying that the best way 
to get something done is to do it. An English publication on this 
formidable subject has been overdue, Bruno Nettl, ever fearless, 
has avoided further delay by limiting scope and size. The publisher 
cooperated by prompt production in an attractive format. 

Nett] emphasizes method and theory. He begins and ends with 
cogent remarks on the functions of “primitive music” and the value 
in societies stressing art music. In the chapter on “The Develop- 
ment and Disciplines of Ethnomusicology” he shows erudition and 
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good judgment of other scholars’ theories. He demonstrates an 
understanding of melodic patterns in three ambitious chapters, “Scale 
and Melody,” “Rhythm and Form,” and “Polyphony.” He contri- 
butes an excellent discussion of “Musical Instruments.” He illus- 
trates area study and culture contact in “American Primitive Music 
North of Mexico” and “African and New World Negro Music.” His 
selective bibliography takes on extra value because of its brief critical 
comments. The notes and musical examples are clustered at the 
very end, thus involving the reader in four simultaneous bookmarks. 


Nett! shows his systematic mind in the organization, and his 
sound training in the grasp of methodology. He has accomplished 
a tour de force because he has always been enabled to live and breathe 
musicology. 


The author has always made the best of his opportunities, and in 
his new book he makes use of ‘his own extensive background and 
respectable series of articles. He has promptly published all research 
and all oral papers, which have covered a variety of subjects, and 
he now brings them all together, including a fourth printing of 
his studies on Amerindian musical arezs. He combines his own 
theories and his transcriptions with those of other scholars. 


In tackling the theories he shows courage and maturity, though 
at times he goes astray, as in the simile of “phonetic” and “phonemic” 
schools, (pp. 42-3) and the chronological development of American 
Indian Music (116-19). In selecting examples he illustrates his 
points, but he overbalances in the direction of his preferences, in- 
cluding only one example from the continent of Asia but fourteen 
from the Arapaho and Shawnee, nine being Peyote songs. This 
emphasis on Peyote music is questionable in a work on music “belong- 
ing to simple cultures that have no writing” (pp. 1-2). 


The illustrations deserved more thought, also more supervision 
of the anonymous copyist, who spaces the notation most casually 
and obscures the structural patterns, in defiance of the originals (ex. 
25). The style also called for a revision, for variations on the state- 
ment that a trait “is found” and for plain English in place of heavily 
Greek terminology. 


But the main thing is the appearance of this much-needed book, 
in a competent presentation for musicians of all creeds. Amplification 


and perfecting can follow, now that methods are assembled in a 
cleancut manner. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan Gertrude P. Kurath 
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Cecil Sharp. A. H. Fox Strangways and Maud Karpeles. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2nd Edition, 1955.) $4.00. 


In the revised, second edition of this biography of Cecil Sharp, 
much is written in retrospect. The biography was originally pub- 
lished in 1933 by Mr. A. H. Fox Strangways. Miss Maud Karpeles 
furnished him with much chronological material. She adds in this 
later introduction: “It seemed advisable for me to supplement my 
verbal contributions by a written account of Cecil Sharp’s life, in 
so far as it was known to me, and this ultimately formed the basis 
of the biography.” Mr. Strangways passed away in 1944. This 
new edition is solely the work of Miss Karpeles. 

Cecil Sharp was an amazing scholar who, to innumerable folk 
singers and dancers, was acceptable as one of them. He danced; he 
sang in their manner. He was the medium and the preserver of 
their now widespread graphic folk-art. 

From the time (1903) he heard his gardener, John English, 
singing at his work “The Seeds of Love,” Mr. Sharp eagerly collected 
traditional songs and dances. He made it his life mission to have 
this great English heritage be invitingly available in schools, in chur- 
ches, at parties, festivals, etc., that it be alive and lived. Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, and New York adopted many 
songs and dances under his tutelage. He directed summer schools 
of the dance at Amherst College and in New York and Boston. It 
is amazing to think that “The Sword Dance” was performed seriously 
on both sides of the water. 

In a few early recordings, Mr. Sharp admits that he altered 
ballad words to fit his music notation when back from field work. 
’ Present-day collectors will recognize that had he brought home acetate 
discs or reels of tape for transcribing, he could have replayed and 
accurately set down each song as it had been sung. But how much 
would he have been frustrated had he accosted each singer with 
sound mirror equipment or each dancer with a color motion picture 
apparatus for genuine dance patterns? Also, over a period of years, 
Mr. Sharp, to meet the popular taste, prepared piano arrangements 
for innumerable folk-songs. No true folk singer would have agreed 
to an accompaniment. 

Americans reading chapters about collecting in the Appalachian 
highlands will be grateful that they need not follow trails up dry 
stream beds or go by jolt-wagon where only the driver knew his 
way. In remote mountain seclusion Mr. Sharp and Miss Karpeles 
knew that old tales and old tunes were an every-day matter and 
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dances were common to play-parties. An exceptional “find” was the 
Kentucky Running Set. 

Mr. Sharp was fortunate in knowing singers and dancers for 
themselves. He was also fortunate in life-long friendships with scho- 
lars and fellow collectors. During his arduous life-work, Mr. Sharp 
sadly lacked money, more sadly lacked health. In fact, where the 
field was richest, his work would often be interrupted by days of 
fever and delirium. In 1924 he died. 

This biography is a life, and ends with the continuing life of 
a life. 


Springfield, Vermont Helen H. Flanders 


Journal of the International Folk Music Council, VIII (1956), 
115 pp. 


The Eighth Conference of the IFMC and the Third Interna- 
tional Folk Dance Festival was held in Oslo, Norway, from June 29th 
to July 5th, 1955. A number of the papers appearing in Volume 
VIII of the Journal follow a general theme which is appropriate to 
the Scandinavian setting of the Conference: the culture of northern 
Europe, fiddle music in relation to dancing and singing, and the 
song-dance. 

In his article “Scandinavian Folk Music—a Survey” Erik Dal 
sketches a concise geographical and historical background against 
which he discusses song forms, instrumental music and dance music. 
One archaic genre is the shepherds’ calls or se@ter melodies of the 
mountainous parts of Norway and Sweden. Similar to the Alpine 
Kuhreigen and the French ranz de vaches the seter melody may be 
either a short improvisatory cry or a larger A-B-C form of composi- 
tion in which the first and last parts are melismatic and the middle 
part is a syllabic recitation of the names of the cows. These melodies 
were originally performed on primitive instruments, made in the 
fields, from horn, bark or hollow branches, Arne Bjorndal discusses 
“The Hardanger Fiddle” (Harding-fele), the national instrument of 
Norway, along with dance and instrumental music in general. Mr. 
Bjérndal seems to be on firm ground in discussing the fiddle, but his 
conclusions based on historical method are vague (e.g., on p. 14). In 
“Some Folk Fiddlers’ Habits and Styles in Western Pennsylvania” 
Samuel P. Bayard comments on the training and skill of fiddlers in 
this area and distinguishes three styles of playing: “plain,” “har- 
monic,” and “drone.” Richard Wolfram’s paper “European Song- 
Dance Forms” pertains to two basic forms of song-dance: the singing 
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chain which moves without any miming and the type with mimetic 
elements. Mr. Wolfram doubts that the origin of the song-dance as 
it is represented in the Faroe Islands is derived from France, as the 
Scandinavian experts maintain, and offers a variety of indications 
that “[it] is probably a very ancient common possession of the 
European nations.” Solon Michaelides examines the modern “Greek 
Song-Dance” in national, social, and domestic forms as a contem- 
porary relative of the religious, theatrical and social dances of ancient 
Greece. 

The international character of the Conference is supported by 
such papers as, among others, “Harp Songs from Uganda” by K. P. 
Wachsmann, “Singing Contests in Central Asia” by Ernst Emsheimer, 
and “Problemes et methodes de adaption scenique des danses popu- 
laires’ by Olga Skovran and Olivera Mladenovic. Dr. Emsheimer 
establishes some striking parallels between the aidi and rhapsodes of 
ancient Hellas and the akyns or professional singers of the Kazakhians 
and the Kirghis, pastoral nomads of the steppe region of Central 
Asia. The adaptation of folk dance to the stage in Yugoslavia pre- 
sents an interesting (and perhaps controversial) contemporary utili- 
zation of folk forms. 

A special feature is the Report or THE Rapio Commission, 
including six papers dealing with pertinent methods and problems. 


University of California Mantle Hood 
Los Angeles, California 


FOLKSONG COLLECTIONS 


The Viking Book of Folk Ballads of the English-S peaking World. 
Edited by Albert B. Friedman. (New York: The Viking Press, 1956.) 
xxxvi + 474 pp. $4.95. 


Since the mid-century turn to synthesis in Anglo-American ballad 
scholarship—marked conveniently enough for the historian by the 
publication in 1950 of the studies by Coffin, Laws, Wells, and Hod- 
gart—have come the reprinting of the Child canon and the publica- 
tion of a number of anthologies, of which The Viking Book of Folk 
Ballads is the latest. It rather holds the middle way between the 
ambitious and relatively expensive “definitive anthology” and the 
wire-rack paper back. 

Dr. Friedman’s compilation of English-language ballads is in 
most respects excellent. The selection of over 140 ballads (with 
more than sixty variant texts) illustrates almost all types of narra- 
tive song in the English language. The majority (more than eighty) 
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of the ballads are “ancient” or “traditional.” Of the remainder, 
more than thirty are of American origin, including ten presumably 
of Negro origin. Australia furnishes two ballads and Ireland, Canada, 
and the West Indies are represented by native ballads or variant 
texts. Though the inclusions are liberal (“Lilliburlero” and “The 
Titanic” appear), the scope of “ballad” does not reach to such 
American sentimental pieces as “When the Roses Bloom Again” and 
“The Dying Nun.” 

The most unusual feature of the anthology is its organization. 
Dr. Friedman has abandoned the conventional “Child and other” 
pattern and groups the ballads in fifteen divisions, such as “Ballads 
of the Supernatural,” “Domestic Tragedies,” “Ballads of the Scot- 
tish Border,” “Historical Ballads,” and “Cowboy and Frontier Bal- 
lads.” The organization is neither strictly thematic nor logical— 
but it serves well as a convenient approach for the general reader 
or the beginning student. The ancient ballads generally rank first 
in each section, but “Lamkin” and “Naomi Wise” rub shoulders 
(“Tabloid Crime”) and the American pieces are no longer in the 
“poor relations” section in the back of the book. Dr. Friedman 
demonstrates that “American balladry occupies itself with much the 
same subjects as the older balladry” (a conclusion not widely shared) 
and has made the first serious assault on conventional ballad organi- 
zation since Ballads and Songs of Southern Michigan (1939). 


Also surprising, considering the reasonable price of the volume, 
is the inclusion of thirty-one tunes, only eleven of which were not 
collected with their texts. Three tunes (and two additional texts) 
were transcribed from hillbilly or race records. Though the immediate 
sources were LP reissues and no rare material is made available, the 
inclusion emphasizes again the value of material in such commercial 
channels. 


One finds little to quarrel with in the selection and editing of 
the texts. Whenever possible Dr. Friedman has gone “behind” Child 
to his sources. Interpolations are meticulously indicated. The intro- 
ductions to the several sections and the notes to individual ballads 
demonstrate a command of ballad scholarship. But selection and 
annotation are sometimes rather conservative. Child’s A text of 
“Lord Thomas and Fair Annet” is printed without comment, in 
spite of Hodgart’s convincing demonstration that the version is a 
learned redaction. Child’s B text of “Edward” likewise gets better 
treatment than it deserves (and one wonders why Dr. Friedman 
suggests that American singers made the brother the victim instead 
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of the father, since the “change” is present in Motherwell’s copy). 
But these are relatively minor matters. 

The general introduction also contains conservative elements as 
well as a few eccentricities. The statement that ballads “are not 
literature, but illiterature” is qualified in context; but the phrase is 
not particularly fortunate. One wonders why Dr. Friedman believes 
that during the Middle Ages religious ballads “were probably the 
dominant species.” The belief places him in closer proximity to 
Louise Pound’s arguments than he might find comfortable, consider- 
ing the tenor of some of his remarks about ballad origins. Dr. Fried- 
man is no communalist, but when he accepts without qualification 
the communalists’ “interpretation of structural repetition as an out- 
growth of choral singing,” he indicates that the “Harvard School of 
Communalists” retains at least a local influence. His brief treat- 
ment of the dispute over ballad origins leaves the unfortunate im- 
pression that the communal-individual dichotomy is still of great 
importance to ballad investigators. In other respects the introduc- 
tion is an adequate prelude to the ballads. 

The book is completed by a bibliography wider than a mere list 
of sources, a discography organized by song rather than by record 
or artist, and an index. 

One can compliment the editor and publisher for producing a 
popular anthology that is also scholarly enough for classroom use. 


Western Kentucky State College D. K. Wilgus 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Serbocroatian Heroic Songs. Collected by Milman Parry, edited 
and translated by Albert Bates Lord. Vol. I. Novi Pazar: English 
Translation. (Cambridge and Belgrade 1954.) 479 pp. Vol. IL. 
Novi Pazar: Serbocroatian Text. (Belgrade and Cambridge 1953.) 
448 pp. 


The appearance of these opening volumes, published jointly by 
the Harvard University Press and the Serbian Academy of Sciences, 
is an event of importance in the fields of epic studies, Slavistics and 
folklore. 

The two volumes under review contain, respectively, English 
prose translations and the original texts in verse of some twenty 
Yugoslav heroic songs, all collected from Moslem singers of the 
district of Novi Pazar, in southern Serbia. In addition, Volume I 
contains a transcription by Bartok of one of these songs (vocal 
melody and gusle accompaniment) on pp. 437-62, as well as exten- 
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sive notes on the texts, autobiographical data from the singers, and 
photographs of the five informants. Most if not all of these songs 
appear for the first time in English here. It is also the first time 
that a large-scale collection of Serbo-Croatian heroic songs has de- 
voted space to the music, to the biographies of the singers, and to 
the manner in which they learned or composed the songs. 

The basis for this series of volumes is the Milman Parry collec- 
tion, made in Yugoslavia in 1933-35, much of which was recorded 
on discs. Milman Parry (1902-35) was a Cllassics scholar whose 
doctoral dissertation in Paris was on the traditional epithet in Homer.’ 
While still in Paris he decided to study the living heroic song in 
Yugoslavia for the light it could shed on composition and oral trans- 
mission, and determined to concentrate on long heroic songs, for 
comparison with Homer, and to reveal the evolution of the heroic 
style and the methods of composition of the singer. 

Parry’s field methods are described in detail in Volume I. He 
faced the problems of mediocre singers and the influence of printed 
texts, but the presence of a skilled assistant, an epic singer himself, 
and preliminary interviews to ascertain repertoire, sources, literacy, 
with brief tests of performance, served to weed out inferior informants. 
In addition to collecting heroic songs of the best singers, with variants 
and information on provenience, Parry investigated the range of the 
heroic song repertoire in various districts, and also the range of 
individual repertoire in adjacent genres. As a result his collection 
includes related or translated Albanian heroic songs as well as lyric 
and ritual songs and tales in Serbo-Croatian and Albanian, providing 
material on a third basic problem, that of oral transmission to an- 
other language. Finally, the Parry recordings preserve the vocal 
melody and the gusle accompaniment of the songs, a field of study 
in itself. 

Albert Lord, now chairman of the department of Slavic lan- 
guages and literatures at Harvard, accompanied Parry and continued 
collecting after his death and has spent years transcribing the re- 
cordings and organizing the material. Though space prevents pub- 
lishing everything, he has been faithful to Parry’s point of view in 
his principles of selection and organization. The material has been 
grouped according to regions, centering upon the repertoire of one 
or more gifted singers in each, with a few songs added from other 
singers to present the remaining regional repertoire, and to show 
variations of songs or different styles. Since oral transmission is of 
leading interest, songs may also be published because they were 
learned from earlier singers of note. Priority has been given to songs 
recorded on discs, since their performance was closest to normal. 
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The volumes under review contain heroic songs from Novi 
Pazar, a district in southwestern Serbia just east of Montenegro and 
just north of the autonomous region of Kosovo-Metohija. This was 
and is predominantly a Moslem region, and the chief singer here, 
Salih Ugljanin, was a bilingual and illiterate Moslem of Albanian 
descent. The lengthy sample published of his conversation indicates 
his personality, the sort of life he led, the wars in which he fought, 
and the conditions under which he sang in the past and the 1930s, 
This conversation excerpt, slightly cut in the English version, some- 
what racier in the full text in Volume II, affords a vivid picture 
of the life of a Balkan male in the first half of this century, and 
deserves the attention of historians and social anthropologists. Per- 
haps a separate study of this aspect of the Parry recordings might be 
profitable, since so little of the conversations recorded can appear 
in these volumes. 

The apparatus in Volume I and the original texts of the second 
volume are intended for the scholar. References to the recordings 
and written transcriptions of the Parry collection are plentiful and 
useful, since a digest is at hand of all the Serbo-Croatian heroic songs 
in the collection (I, pp. 21-45). The notes make detailed thematic 
comparisons of Parry variants of the translated song texts and refer- 
ences to published variants. Bartok’s musical transcription, though 
probably the most elaborate and best attempt ever published of this 
type, is Procrustean at best. Useful, as an approximation, to those 
who read Western notation, the scientific value of Western notation 
of a non-Western unwritten style remains questionable, and should be 
regarded as a stopgap until a better system is devised. 

Comment should be made on the place of this collection with 
reference to what may be called the classic Yugoslav heroic songs, 
those on the battle of Kosovo (Serbs against Turks), and about 
Marko Kraljevic and other individual heroes fighting Turks. They 
are typified by the collection of Vuk Karadzic in the first half of 
the 19th century. Many of these texts are available in English 
translation in G. P. Noyes and Bacon, Heroic Ballads of Servia (Bos- 
ton, 1913), John Bowring’s Servian Popular Poetry (London, 1827), 
and D. H. Low’s The Ballads of Marko Kraljevic (Cambridge, 1922). 
Good surveys of the subject are in Yugoslav Popular Ballads by D. 
Subotic (Cambridge, 1932) and the study by the Chadwicks in 
Volume II of The Growth of Literature (Cambridge, 1936). I wish 
to stress that the classic Yugoslav heroic poetry is not unavailable 
in English. 

Parry, however, in seeking long heroic songs, went primarily to 
Bosnia and Hercegovina, and in great part to Moslem singers. As 
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Lord indicates in his introduction (I, p. 16), “the singing tradition of 
the Moslem South Slavs and the Christians is the same,” but the 
Moslems, for religious, social and historical reasons, had developed 
longer heroic songs. In later volumes of this series songs from 
Christians will appear, including the classic repertoire; nevertheless 
most of the Parry collection is from Moslems, and this includes what 
Lord considers the best songs in the collection, from Bijelo Polje. 

This Yugoslav Moslem material has been given relatively little 
attention by Yugoslav scholars (and is barely mentioned by Subotic 
and the Chadwicks), and very little of it exists in English. I should 
like to discuss the reasons for this, briefly. The heroic song in Yugo- 
slavia has developed a certain role, which in turn conditions attitudes 
and responses to the genre. When Karadzic began to publish heroic 
song texts in the early 19th century they were promptly translated 
into German, English (Bowring) and other languages, and won 
admiration for their beauty, as well as sympathy for the Serbs. The 
Serbian struggle for independence from the Turks was going on, 
which added emotional patriotic overtones within the land to the 
heroic themes of the medieval era of Serbian independence, the tragic 
battle of Kosovo in 1389, and later individual combats against Turks. 
These songs were published in numerous scholarly editions but also 
spread in many thousands of chapbooks over the country, and to 
this day Yugoslav school children memorize hundreds of lines of 
heroic songs from the Karadzic collection. 

The heroic songs are thus expected to function, at home and 
abroad, as a source of pride and admiration for the Serbian past, 
the struggle against the Turk, and also as an example of poetic 
artistry of world stature. Small wonder that the Yugoslav Moslem 
heroic songs have remained on the sidelines. They lack the classic 
nationalistic orientation, and are considered less ancient and above 
all less beautiful than the Christian heroic repertoire. For these 
reasons it is easier for American scholars to appreciate this recent 
collection than it is for the Yugoslavs. 

In summary, although most of the songs in the -Parry-Lord 
volumes do not contain the best-known themes of the national reper- 
toire, and many are not chosen for their beauty, there should be no 
hesitation in regarding this collection as a contribution to scholar- 
ship and to a neglected aspect of the South Slavic heroic song. 


Washington, D.C. Barbara Lattimer Krader 


1See his “Studies in the epic technique of oral verse-making. I. Homer 
and Homeric style,’ Harvard Studies in Cllassical Philology XLI, 1930, pp. 
73-148; “II. Homeric language as language of an oral poetry,” ibid., XLIII, 
pp. 1-50. 
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Sea Songs of Sailing, Whaling, and Fishing. Burl Ives. (New 
York: Ballantine Books #146, 1956.) 134 pp. 35¢. 


The sea songs are sixty-eight in number. Two mnemonic rhymes 
for the edification of apprentice seamen lead off the compilation, 
followed by a sprightly selection of shanties, songs about piracy, whal- 
ing ballads, foc’sle songs and miscellaneous pieces about the adven- 
tures of saillors that were probably never heard except in wharfside 
dives. No song appears in more than one version, but each is accom- 
panied by a tune which is marked at intervals with the appropriate 
guitar chords. 

Plainly this little book is for the amateur, using the word in 
its best sense, for the man who feels impelled to learn by heart the 
words and tunes of the songs that amuse him, Mr. Ives has ad- 
dressed a page of advice to such singing readers. He urges them to 
be “true” to the song and to disregard the academician: “the aca- 
demician will insist that these songs be ‘true’ to their past.” On 
what being true to a song means, Mr. Ives is earnest but fatuous, 
and of course his academician, as we of the academy know, is the 
flimsiest of straw men. But once beyond the overly personal prefatory 
notes and the foreword by the director of “Moby Dick,” the brief 
paragraphs on whaling, piracy, the clipper trade and pressgangs. are 
useful and to the point. Less informative are the sporadic headnotes 
and endnotes, which hardly ever go beyond a sentence. Sources are 
vaguely given as “Irish,” “Scottish,” “English.” Even the sources 
of the copyrighted pieces are not specified. 

There is no song in this book that has not been better set for- 
ward by Colcord, Doerflinger, Terry and Whall, but its low price 
and the glamor of Burl Ives’ name will probably win more friends 
for the sea songs in a shorter time than ever these ambitious scholars 
and collectors did. 


Harvard University Albert B. Friedman 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Wake and Sing, A Miniature Anthology of the Music of Appala- 
chian America. Selected, notated and arranged by Gladys V. Jame- 
son. (Published for the Centennial Year of Berea College: New 
York, Broadcast Music, 1955). 85¢. 


Miss Jameson, a member of the Berea College Music Faculty, 
has had the unusual opportunity in being able through many years 
to listen to the folksongs brought in by students from the Appalachian 
region. It must have been difficult for her to select from the many 
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that have come her way these forty excellent choices, half of them 
folk hymns and spirituals both white and negro, the rest ballads, 
folksongs, children’s songs and fiddle tunes. The settings for choral 
singing, the result of Miss Jameson’s practical experience, are simple 
and adhere in general to the modal line, though the purist finds an 
unwelcome note here and there. The introductory notes mention in 
many cases the. connection with the Berea community, particularly 
in the case of the religious songs. The preface will be helpful to 
those who meet the folksong for the first time, including the many 
tourists from the four quarters of the U.S.A. who visit this mountain 
crossroads. 

The hundreds of Berea students who have accepted the folksong 
as a matter of course will find it here placed in its cultural setting. 
Many of the songs will be recognized as Ritchie versions, since several 
Ritchies went at one time or another to Berea College. The beautiful 
“Two Sisters” from the collection of Dr. James Watt Raine who wrote 
The Land of the Saddle-Bags is welcome. An unusual secondary 
“Death of Queen Jane” appears as “Queen Sally,” in which the 
deserted girl gives her lover her diamond rings to wear as he dances 
on her grave, this episode introduced by the usual stanzas about send- 
ing for King Henry, and followed by the description of the royal 
obsequies and mourning. The familiar “Four Maries” from Virginia, 
now known to be a learned version taught to a folk singer by an 
ardent collector, has every right to rejoin the traditional stream here. 

One queries some of the comment on individual songs, particular- 
ly in its quotation from Child. “The Two Sisters” is not “one of the 
earliest ballads to be found in print,” but was “very early in print.” 
The allusion to the wedding of the older sister to the young man, often 
found in the Norse versions, omits reference to the telltale harp. 
“Barbara Allan” “has a Scottish background, and was already old 
three hundred years ago.” Are these facts established? And of 
“Lord Bateman,” “a poetical narrative of this great ballad was found 
in manuscript as early as 1300.” The poetical narrative was not about 
the ballad story, but about a legend attached to Gilbert Becket, which 
Child says “‘may have affected the ballad.” The term “cross-versing” 
puzzled this reviewer and I believe would not be understood by the 
layman without further explanation. And—this is not Miss Jameson’s 
fault—who will find for us a better word than “notate”? 


But all in all, a most welcome book, and it should be in your 
collection if it isn’t there already. 


Wellesley, Massachusetts Evelyn K. Wells 
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American Mountain Songs. Compiled by Ethel Park Richard- 
son, Edited and Arranged by Sigmund Spaeth. (New York, Green- 
berg, 1927, 1955.) $3.50. 


Mrs. Richardson’s recent answer to the $100,000 question on 
folklore, on an NBC-TV “Big Surprise” program, is the occasion 
for the reprinting of a book we have forgotten to remember in the 
spate of books of and about folksongs that have appeared since Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth, in 1927, chaperoned this collection of sixty-one 
songs into print. It is a thousand pities that a lady who can answer 
the final quiz question and a famous tune detector have not done 
themselves justice by bringing up to date, out of all their familiarity 
with the subject, the prefaces and notes of 1927. Lacking such 
re-editing, however, the book is today not only outdated but often 
incorrect. Even the jacket blurb reflects past sentimental attitudes. 

Such statements as “There are no books containing [these songs] 
to be found in the mountains” (p. 105), ““The mountaineer’s progress 
is at a standstill” (p. 13), and “no written chronicle of his history 
exists” (p. 13) were too sweeping even in 1927. A six-page excerpt 
from James Watt Raine’s Land of the Saddle-Bags on the mountain- 
eer’s archaic speech is followed by the collector’s statement that this 
language is still spoken in the mountains. Even in 1924, when Dr. 
Raine was writing, one picked up linguistic survivals only occasionally. 
Today’s lay audience, for whom the book is designed, is too dis- 
criminating to accept such statements. 

The songs themselves, while they reflect the extraordinary variety 
of mountain repertoires which still may be found, are no longer 
“mostly unfamiliar” as was claimed in 1927. Today we recognize 
. most of them as popular rather than folk, with all the pathos and 
passion of commercial hillbilly. A few older songs—“The Two Sis- 
ters” and “Frog went a-Courtin’” in familiar versions, and the less 
frequent “We’re a-noddin” rub shoulders with ‘“Blue-Eyed Susan,” 
“The Letter Edged in Black” and “Shortenin’ Bread.” The jig tunes 
and nonsense verses are of a better quality. There are one or two 
fine spirituals, and a wonderful liars song. These are a pleasure to 
see again. 


Wellesley, Massachusetts Evelyn K. Wells 


Acadian Folk Songs. Iréne Thérése Whitfield. (Louisiana State 
University Press, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1956). 58 pp. 


This little brochure of Louisiana French songs with music is 
taken from the author’s larger volume published by the Louisiana 
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State University Press in 1939 and entitled Louisiana French Folk 
Songs. 

While this is a little volume neatly put together, the music and 
texts of these songs do not seem quite full enough and completely 
representative as to variants. It seems also most dubious that quite 


‘a few of these sketchy little ditties, such as “Mon bébé est malade,” 


may qualify as true follksongs. At least this reviewer doubts that 
any, except a bare few of these, originated from Acadians or from 
the French. 

It is impossible to classify distinctly, as the author implies, the 
various folk groups of Louisiana, saying that this group is “Acadian” 
and that “Creole.” Except for the Creole French of some Negroes, 
Louisiana French is a somewhat homogeneous folk dialect which had 
its origin in France. Louisiana, Acadia and Canadian settlers of a 
common French ancestry are somewhat mingled together. 

This collection may only illustrate the poverty and paucity of 
the French folksong in Louisiana which is disappearing with the 
French language. The folktale is much better preserved in both 
French and English versions. This folk genre is easily transmitted 
into another tongue. 

On the other hand the one or two lines only of such beautiful 
folk melodies as “Saute crapaud! ta queue va briiler” make one long 
for a fuller version. The collector might have spared us the verbiage 
of long commentaries and perhaps gone a little further into the 
field of collecting. 

In closing, the author states that the accordion is the most 
characteristic musical instrument of the Acadian, while a fiddler is 
portrayed drawing his bow over his violin on the cover of the 
volume. Certainly the artist seems to have had a better knowledge 
of what the typical instrument is! 


Warren Easton High School Calvin Claudel 
New Orleans, La. 


Road to Heaven: Twenty-eight Negro Spirituals. Collected by 
William A. Logan. Edited by Allen M. Garrett. (University, Ala- 
bama: University of Alabama Press, 1955). x + 35 pp. 


From Southern Negroes, some among the oldest members of 
their congregations, Mr. Logan has collected a considerable variety 
of spirituals ranging from group improvisations and shouts to per- 
sonal songs of bondage or salvation. He supplies brief notes on 
localities, singers, and dates. Dr. Garrett edits the musical scores 
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and classifies tunes, as far as possible, in their modal categories. A 
useful index of first lines is included. 

This collection offers further evidence of the vicissitudes and 
coincidences of folk-song transmission. “Blow, Gab’l,” for instance, 
is traditionally ascribed to a plantation bondsman of the Civil War; 
although it has one of the most appealing melodies in the collection, 
it is no longer known to Negroes of the original Arkansas locality. 
Commonplaces from white ballad sources appear in one of these 
Negro spirituals, while another resulted from one informant who 
knew only the words, though these words reminded another of the 
tune. An African-born Negro contributes an unusual personal song 
collected in 1917. 

The majority of the spirituals come from Arkansas, Mr. Logan’s 
native state. This slim volume makes an admirable addition to the 
lore of that state, which is not so fully represented in folk song as 
many others. In all, eight Southern states have furnished spirituals 
collected during the last fifty years. 

The musical scores show that pentatonic modal scales predomin- 
ate, with some hexotonic and heptatonic. The inevitable syncopated 
beats, varied rhythms, and shifting accents are all represented, as 
well as lack of formal modulations. One wonders if perhaps melodic 
decorations and shifts in pitch were not present in some of the sing- 
ing, which the rather simplified notation does not record. Also Dr. 
Garrett’s description of the shout in his introduction might have done 
more justice to the intense emotion and the traditional patterns of 
this dancing performance. 


The Florida State University J. Russell Reaver 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Songs of the Nootka Indians of Western Vancouver Island. 
Helen H. Roberts and Morris Swadesh. (Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, New Series, Vol. 45, Pt. 3, 
1955). Transcriptions of 99 songs. $2.00. 


Helen H. Roberts and Morris Swadesh have based their fine 
monograph on Nootka Indian songs and song texts on phonographic 
records, linguistic, and other field notes made by Edward Sapir in 
1910 and 1913-1914 for the Geological Survey of Canada, In the 
1920’s Miss Roberts transcribed the songs and prepared a copy with 
texts from Sapir’s manuscript. In 1934-1936 she studied them and 
also interviewed Alex Thomas, a Nootka who spent a year at Yale 
as informant. (This same Nootka gave a dance .exhibition in the 
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garden of the reviewer’s father, Edward Prokosch, for a scholarly 
audience). Later on the music was redrawn, with newer orthography. 
Still later Swadesh edited Sapir’s notes and texts, with a still newer, 
“phonemic” orthography. 

Thus the monograph grew out of long period of ripening and 
of successive labors by three eminent schollars. It bears the signs 
of painstaking, protracted effort, especially on the part of Dr. 
Roberts. 

In the transcriptions, which form the nucleus of the study, she 
shows remarkable sensitivity to melodic patterns and an uncanny 
sense of pitch, discerning pitch deviations of an eighth tone with the 
naked ear. She has devised her own battery of diacritical symbols 
to designate these shadings, plus innumerable accidentals. In the 
formal analysis she also distinguishes delicate variations, based some- 
times on clear melodic or rhythmic changes, but often entirely on 
pitch shiftings. These she labels A,’ A?, B..., A’ to A”””, also 
a, b, c and variants for subdivisions of phrases. She labels measures 
down to fine points of 4 %, but she makes no provision for flexible 
tentative divisions or subdivisions with broken bars. 

These complexities she clarifies in a brilliant verbal analysis 
of structure, melodic content, analysis of song groups, and an ap- 
pendix of form (why an appendix?). She attempts some integration 
in tables of scales which are fortunately “weighted,” in lengthy tabu- 
lations of forms, and in a chart of traits. Her main interest lies in 
melodic quirks, in subtle devices as augmentations and turns. But 
she mentions time elements, notably a recurrent “rhythmic pattern,” 
and categories of drum beats. She pays no attention to dynamics 
and quality of rendering, as legato or staccato, perhaps because of 
the poor fidelity of the recordings. Throughout the work she pre- 
serves astuteness and zest. 

This meticulousness has its virtues and drawbacks. It brings out 
the irregularities and subtleties of this music and the prevalence of 
tiny intervals—in contrast with Indian styles to the East. It is how- 
ever a question whether some of the deviations might not be due 
to mechanical defects of 1910 recordings, or to the deviations in any 
natural human voice. At all events the dissection obscures the larger 
patterns both in the visual image of the music and in the intellectual 
grasp. 

The music copy, entrusted to an able craftsman, posed problems 
of spacing labels, percussion beats, texts, and some notes, with some 
pardonable small errors. For the most part the songs present a dis- 
couraging aspect because of the crowding and the sub-sub-accidentals. 
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Some are written in an awkward pitch, as #65 in the bass clef from 
middle E to the C above. The copyist has made no effort to equate 
phrases and staff lines for comparative scrutiny, and he even breaks 
up measures. For instance, in song 42 the tenth line ends with the 
first note of phrase A’’’’; then line eleven continues the measure 
and the phrase, and ends with three notes of B’’’’. A little more 
planning by author and copyist could have produced a tidy and 
lucid aspect and should have in view of the complexities. 

In other ways the monograph’s layout taxes the careful reader. 
Due to the inevitably separate discussion of various aspects of music, 
text, etc., it is necessary to reassemble each song group from many 
parts of the book, thus the Wolf Ritual from pp. 227, 258, 289, 316, 
and other shorter references. Furthermore, song names must be 
recognized in different guises, such as ci ® ga. (Roberts) and tsikaa 
(Swadesh) ; texts at times disagree, as in song 68 (pp. 263 and 317); 
and an index is conspicuously absent. The authors collaborated only 
on the order of the songs. They make little effort, either separately 
or together, to synthesize stylistic traits, scales, forms, texts, functions, 
or to relate these to the culture as a whole. They provide no bibli- 
ography except for two casual references by Swadesh. 

Yet, an analysis the work is reliable and valuable to musico- 
logist, linguist, and ethnologist, for it preserves priceless fragments 
of a dying culture. Especially amazing is the musical Nootka termin- 
ology (Roberts pp. 202-205, Swadesh pp. 324-327), with its cate- 
gorization of vocalization and drum beats reminiscent of the higher 
Asiatic cultures. Of special interest to the folklorist are the textual 
associations with ritual actions, legends, and customs; the poetical 
features of meaningful texts and burden syllables, and the few com- 
ments on song-text relationships. Thanks to the sponsors and the 
publisher for making this work available! 


Ann Arbor, Michigan Gertrude P. Kurath 
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